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ORIGINAL SKE ;TCHES. 


A SAUNTER IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
CHAPTER I. 
Introduction.—Journey to Mackinac, ete. 


I have always felt a strong desire to learn from actual experience, the 
home life and customs of the Indians. Most of the published accounts 
of the race speak but of their history as connected with the whites. Few 
if any speak of their nature-taught laws, their traditions and their Hiero- 
glyphic literature. Bat let it not be thought that this work assumes to 
fill the vacancy. It professes to be no more than the idle journal of an 
idle man: a record of short wanderings by lake and shore; and asks 
only its place among the ephemera of the day. 

On Monday, then, October third—1842,—to begin in proper journal 
fashion,—I started in the good steamer South America for up the Hud- 
son, And I take great credit for my stcicism and imperturbability, to 
all claims advanced upon me, by a legion of young and old gentlemen 


and ladies, who were acting, for the time, in the capacity of fruit and | 


paper venders. Nothing like a gocd long sentence to commence with— 
it gives one breathing-time. 

I was accompanied by two friends as far as Albany, one of whom is 
since dead. Poor J ' beneath that rough, strange husk of thine, the 
heart slept like a sweet kernel. 
on the feast-day; and as we note the silence once wakened by thy glee 
and jest, will pass a cup round tothy memory. “ Alas! poor Yorick !”’ 

At Albany, the next morning, I was very much terrified by a legion of 
men who overrun the beat,—clad in a strange dress, wearing on their 
breasts brass plates inscribed with hieroglyphics, and shouting ‘ Bag- 
gage.” I thought they were brigands, and in the mistiness of the morn- 
ing, half-sleepy and half-frightened, their cry sounded like “ ravage!” 
On stout man’ straddled his trank, and drew a bowie knife; a little old 
black woman clung for prctection to the cook; I thought of my pistols, 
alas! locked in my trunk; and one pale gentleman, in spectacles, sprang 
upon the wheel. house, and shrieked for assistance.—After all, they were 





only porters. ‘ Porters!” said J.—they are enough to bring a man to 


We will remember thee, and miss thee | 











his bier.” “ Look at the negro there,”’ answered I; “he is a pretty 
good specimen of brown sont.” 

So, after breakfast, we parted, and I went on my way. 

Noting worthy of nete, until we began to pass through the beau- | 


tiful valley of the Mohawk. Keeping 


its way now through the remnants of the | 


m one side the pure and 
beautiful little river, winding 
wild forest, now by the white man’s farm; while on the other hand 
rose a chain of mountains, sometimes precipitous ard bare, sometimes 
lothed with splendid woods. The livery of Autumn was upon the ferest, 


—it gleamed with every shade of every color—crimaon, rich purple, | 


green, golden and azure mingled in glorious profusion. But where wa 


| the Mohawk ?—the lord of this wild wood, alas, in this his bicthright 


valley? 
‘The twanging of his bowstring is a forgotten sound.” 


Little Falls is a collection of small, but pretty cascades, and the rocks 
gleam with quartz crystallization. 

At Oneida I saw the first Indians | had met with, except the few who 
exhibit themselves in our cities. Here were sixteen or eighteen girls, 
with segar-eases, purses, &c., of birch-bark and bead-work, They 
formed the handsomest group I ever saw; all tall; fair, for Indians, 
with immense dark eyes; and hands, fees end figures that it was pleasant 
to look upon, 

Both Time and the Locomotive travel fast, and we were soon in Buf- 
falo. Here the Senecas have a reservation; seme are farmers, and 
quiet sober men. But most, as I learn, are very degraded, and sinking 
fast. 

My next movement was to the lake steamer—the Illinois. On board 
I found a little community, of all sorts, sizes, and colors. We are to 
pass some four days together. What a medly! Irish, Duteh, and Yankee 
emigrants,—an English Jew pediar, a Scotch Highlander, half-a-dozen 
French Canadians,—a Hungarian nobieman and his family,—country 
waggons, carts, trotting-gigs, trees, flour, pork and beef, horses, hounds, 
one bulldog, a monkey, and three white mice in a cage. The forward 
upper-deck was covered with Germans, who sat, drank and slept ’ad 
Sresco. 

I forgathered with the Hielan’man, and many an hour did we sit 
upon the deck, cracking our “ auld warld ” stories, of the feuds, sorrows 
and humors of Fatherland. Count Agosten H——chy, is a man self- 
exiled for political opinions. He headed a party to procure representa- 
tion for the serfs or peasants, in the legislative House. He was defea- 
ted, and resolved to come to America. He settled his honors and titles 
upon his eldest son; emigrated and bought a large estate in Quisconsin, 
back of Milwaukie. He had been home for his parents, and now all were 
going to find a free home in the wilderness. He showed me his court- 
dress, magnificent with gold braid and cording, and the fayorite weapon 
of the Polish cavalry, (whose last struggle he had assisted). The 
weapon is half-sword, half-mace, and formidable eneugh in appearance. 

We passed through Lakes Erie and St. Clair into Huron, where we 
lost sight of land. Off Saginaw, Old Huron tumbled up his waves most 
lustily, much to the dissatisfaction of the live stock. Oh, how quickly 
did the ladies walk the upper deck ; and oh! how they thinned off, and 
sought the cabin one by one. Along the edge of the boat, what a row of 
heads, black, white and brown—hatted, capped, and bare—-protruded 


over the waters. 
‘ Alas, what did they they there at such a time?”’ 


In two or three hours we again caught sight of land, and at about two 
a’clock on the morning of the eleventh, we reached Mackinac, and I 
bade adieu to Count and emigrant, sea-sickness, and the Hielan’man. 
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CHAPTER ti. 
MAGKIBAC AND ITS LIONS, 


The town of Mackinac, first settled by the Freneh, and formerly a fron- 
tier town Of great importance, is Luilt upon the island of the same name. 
The origin of the name is variously traced. Some reading Michi-miki- 
nok, or “ Great Turtle” from some fancied resemblance : and others, 
among whose auhorities are all the Indians I have questioned on the 
sulject, Michi ne-mah-ke-nung, or “ The place of Giant Spirits.’’ The 
savages tell of a young man sleeping here before the place was inhabited. 
His dreams were full of Giant Spirits, and by their command to him a 
village was formed upon the island. 

The town is formed by two parallel streets intersected by others and 
the houses are mostly of one or two stories ; built of boards and in many 
instances roofed with cedar bark. There is rather handsome fort here, 
commanded by Capt. Martin Seott, the man who killed “ that same 
old coon,” 

The population, excepting the military, are generally French and half- 
breeds. The Americans are nearly all traders. The Fren h are exceed_ 
ingly degraded, and ignorant, yet rejoicing in such names as Archambaud 
Belcour, Le Duke, &., &c. The descendants I presume of cadets of 
noble French families. 

The scenery of the island is remarkably fine. This Autumn time had 
olad the forest with a thousand hues ; and ever, between the crisom-leaf- 
ed maple, the purple and gold ivy and beach, and the green eternal cedar 
and balm dropping pine, the naked rocks start out. 


The greatest “lion” of the island is the Arch Rock, A huge limestone | 


formation, and a really splendid specimen of natural architecture. The 
span of the arch is fifty-two feet, the height of the pillars from the lake 
side seventy. But the bottoms of these pillars are placed on the shelving 
brow of a hill, which descends, at an angle of thirty-seven, one hundred 
and fifty feet. From the top, the viewis magnificent. On one side the 
Autumn forest, beyond which gleam the white turrets of the Fort: in 
front, below you, glimmer the waters of the straits, and over them, you 
see stretching far away, the dim outline of hills upon hills. It is a great 
feat to cross the top, and it is customary for the performers of the der- 
ring do, to carve their initials on some of the trees. Here I found H. 
M. and F. M. for Harriet Martineau and Francis Marryat, and to these 
I added my own distinguished initials. 

Next in order comes a huge beetling cliff, which rises from the shore 


of the straits on the south side of che island ; and its legend is as follows. 


But let it first be premised that love-marriages are no uncommon occur- 
renees among the Indians, and that the subject of this lay had formed 
one. The cliff is called the ‘ Lover’s Leap.” 


THE LOVER'S LEAP. 
A Legend of the Ojebway. 
Green climbing up the rocks’ grey side, the vines began to cling ; 
The young birds of the forest sang the jubilee of Spring. 
The unfettered lake danced on its course ; and through the night’s still 
hours, 
The stars looked down on earth to hail their new-born sister flowers 
And in her lodge Iduma sat and trimmed the restless flame, 
Or rose to look out from the door and watch if yet HE came.— 
He came ! from his first war-path baek—not with a stately tread 
And twanging bow, but borne among his tribesmen, cold and dead. 
Ev’n as he fell in the fore-front of conflict, so he lay : 
The red stains of the battle yet upon the icy clay. 
She watched him till they laid him down within the narrow cell ; 
And spread the earth above the heart that she had loved so well.— 
But passing by her lodge that night, the hunter held his breath, 
To hear her chant the low, sad song of mourning and of death. 


Thou hast parted from among us, 
In thy manhood’s brightest hours ; 
When the year and thou wert equally 
Inthe pleasant moon of flowers. 
From the lake’s green side forever, 
From the birchen lodge away ; 
To hunt through the glades of the Spirit-land, 
Throvgt a bright, eternal day. 


I know that thou art bappy, 


But it does nobease-my pain ; 
And the cold wefght will not leave wy heart, 
} Till I meet with thee again. 
The flowers grow above thee, 
The mould is on thy breast. 
I miss thy smile at eventide, 
And I long to be at rest. j 
And with the early dawn she stood upon the mouritain's hefght, 
*Midchildren gathering wild rock flowers to wreath thei¢ feast at night, 
They asked her “ whither strayest thou 1” and with unfaltering tongue 
She said “I go to meet him there !” pointed to Heaven—and sprung. 
And now the traveller may bear at dawn or twilight dim, 
The wavesthat chant upon the shore Iduma’s fequiem. 


Crossing the Island, aml almost exactly ‘answering to the Lover's 
Leap, is a cliff called “ Robinson's Folly,” of whieh the story runs thus: 
When Mackinac wes in the hands of the British, a certain Captai 
| Robinson commanded the fort. He was a gay, handsome, dashing fel- 
| low, and very likely to please the womenkind. Wintemoyeh, the daugh- 
ter of one cf Pontiac’s chieftains, saw and fell in love with the gallant 
soldier, who, by no means backward, induced her to elope from her fa- 
ther’s lodge and seek the protection of the garrison. At this time a 
ledge jutted out from the brow of the cliff, and overhung the water; and 
| on this did the Britain build a bower, wherein to entertain the dark-eyed 
ladye of his love. The old savage mused over bis wrong in silence, but 
| vowed revenge. 
One day, as all the officers were dining in the bower, a shadow dark- 
| ened the door. They looked up, and Wintemoyeh recognized her father- 
| A young lieutenant sprang forward and received the knife of the Indian 
| in his heart. But the Captain was more difficult to deal with, for he was 
a man of wondrous thews. They clutched and struggled, and each strove 
to. fling the other from the precipice, and at last the soldier succeeded. 
Over went the savage, but in his fall he clutched a cedar root, and once 
| more he raised his face to the edge of the cliff. Robinson advanced to 
dash him down, but the Indian girl sprang forward, with filial instinct, 
to save her father. Unrecking bis enemy, the chieftain caught his daugh- 
| ter and let go tis hold. Both were dashed to pieces on the surf rocks 
| below. In afew years the ledge fell, and now they lie crumbled together, 
| the rock and the rotting timbers of the bower. 
Next comes a mound, the brightest land in Mackinac, and on this the 
| British found themselves one summer morning, with their guns ranging 


| beautifully forthe Fort. The garrison surrendered without firing a gun. 


In the attempt to retake the Hill, the gallant Major Holmes lost his 
life, and thereby gave it a name; it is now known as ‘Holmes’ Fort.” 

Then comes the “ Skull Rock,” where the Iroquois dined on some fif- 
teen or twenty Ojebways; the remnants of the meal gaye name to the 
spot. 

The last curiosity, the inhabitants excepted, is Hewry’s Cave. After 
the massacre of old Fort Mackinac, on the peninsula, Hewry, the only 
man who escaped, fled to this island and lived in this cave. His meals 
were carried to him by a woman. She, however, for abribe, pointed out 
the “‘ city of refuge’’ to the savages. They surrounded the cave, and 
their leader entered and raised his tomahawk. Hewry raised himself 
to receive the blow, but the savage opened his arms and said “‘ My Bro- 
ther !’’ And for some fancied resemblance to a brother killed in battle, 
he rescued and protected the trader. 

All along the shores of the island at this present, are wig-e-wams.— 
These are formed by poles, stacked together like muskets and wrapped 
round with birch bark. An old and dirty blanket serves for a door; the 
top is open, a fire is kindled in the centre, and around this, the savages 
huddle together and smoke, sleep, and drink among the ashes. 


ooo 


CHAPTER IIL. 
The first Cruise of the Yankee. 

On the fifteenth of October, I embarked on board a little trading 
schooner, ‘‘ Yankee,” by name, to proceed to Le Grand Traverse. I had 
received un invitation from George J , Esq., formerly a member of the 
old North West FurCompany. He now resided at the Indian village at 
the Traverse. Our schooner is about thirty feet long; her cabin about 
six feet equare, and quite as dirty as any gentleman could desire. But, 
here wo are ready to sail; and now, I will introduce the captain. Never 
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mind his whole name: we are all to know him as he is already known | 
as Captain Frank. About twenty-three years old is Frank, with a very 
handsome face, with jetty curling hair, and a dark eye, quick and as 
clear as the eagle’s. Halfsailor, balf-hunter and excellent in both capa- | 
cities. There he stands, tiller in hand, in his old grey coat and batter- 
ed sou’-wester, as gocd a fellow as ever trod a deck. 


Here we go; but to beat against a dead ahead wind. It lasted all 
day, but at night we made Point St. Ignace, cast anchor and went en | 
shore. We went tothe house of John Grabam, once an Irishman, now a 
nondescript. He came here in the employ of the fur company, but re- | 
mains a denizen. He rejoices in two squaws and a pretty daughter.— | 
Mary is plump and black-eyed, and taught me how to mend nets; and 
very cozy was I in Graham’s lodge that evening. The next day, with 
favoring breezes, off we started. The wind soon increased to a gale, 
and by the time we made the lake, itbiew fiercely. About seven o'clock 
in the evening we bad a white squall, snow, rain, bail and sleet, aad a 
wind sharp enough to shave one. The waves were fearfully rough, the 
cold intense and the little schooner tossing about like an egg-shell. In 
the midst of it I turned in and slept. 





When I went on deck in the morning, a scene at once broke upon my 
sight, of glorious beauty. The little schooner lay at anchor in a small 
bay, still as Peace. The shore described an almost perfect circle: first, 
the ripples broke upon a hard sand beach; back of this was a larger, of 
white, round pebbles, and from the edge of that, the dark and splendid 
forest rose. The blue, glorious water was perfectly pure, and, leaning 
over the vessel’s side, I could see the fish sailing along fifty feet below 
me. Here and there, a wild duck dotted the surface of the bay. Past 
the opening, I saw the big, white-topped waves rolling along. And from 
the shore, a single column of smoke told of the presence of Indians. In 
a few moments we saw them launching their canoe and paddling towards 
us—they had been fishing in the bay. Cap. Frank and I went ashore 
with them, and then and there took place my first backwoods meal. They 
could give us nothing but fish and potatoes; but the fish were very fine. 
particularly the head, whieh is like an oyster—they are a kind of carp, I 
think. Their culinary apparatus was a single pot, into which the fish 
were cut up and thrown with potatees. Their hearth was arrangd ac- 
cording to the most approved form, First, for back-log, they hed the 
trunk of a fallen tree, the forest supplied them with dry wood, and they 
soon had a fine fire. 

They erected two sticks, notched at the end ; these supported a third, 
and from this swung the pot. 


The Indians laid the entrails of the fish upon the glowing embers, and 
when scorched through eat them with great apparent gusto. They gave 
me their only dish, a tin one, well heaped up with the viands, bearing a 
lump of salt on top. I cut a twig by way of fork and fell to. The others 
gathered about the grand repository, the pot, and if execution is a good 
test of liking, they were not displeased. 

After breakfast, Frank and three of the Indians went in chase of some 
ducks ; the pot was again put on the fire, and I leaned against a tree. 
The remaining savage made a small oration to me. I did not under- 
stand a word of it. But when he became silent, I replied with great 
dignity, “ Nish-i-shin!’’ (Anglice—it is good); and gave him some 
tobacco. He seemed pleased with the present; and whether a demand 
for it had constituted the gist of his oration, I bave not yet discovered. 

I resolved to go to their villege, end procured one of them for a 
guide. We crossed the island through the dense forest, following the 
sinuosities of an Indian trail for two hours. I shot an immense snake, 
and ekinned him instanter. The skin was four feet and a half long, and 
I have preserved it for a shot-pouch; when I threw the body down, the 
savege carefully moved it beneath a tree, and covered it with leaves, 
like a great, good-natured, dirty robin-redbreast. 


Their village is built on the lake, and consists of twelve or fifteen wig- 
wams—the prettiest I have seen. They are built of saplings, and 
covered with husks of the Indian corn. Inside, a raised dais, covered 
with mats, is formed round three sides of the lodge. Inthe centre is the 
fire, and around it the children and women are seated, either weaving 
mats or husking the maize. The only common birch-bark, round wig- 
wam in the village, belonged to the conjuror, who was then exercising 
his powers. Their inatruments were the Indian-drum, a few little sticks 
like locofoco-matches, @ scarlet rag, and a small bitoftubacco. He was 
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a vile, dirty wretch, three parts drunk. The womea gave me roasted 
maize, and some corn cake; and on these J] made my dinner. 

The Indian paddled me back in his pirogue, a small wooden canoe* 
I tied the snake-skin to the rattlins of the schooner; upon which the 
brow of the savage became overcast. Mr. J. asked what was the mat- 
ter. He pointed to the snake’s-skin dangling above him, end replied, 
that “The God there knew, and was insulted.’’ He prophesied a 
storm, although the sky was perfectly cloudless, and the day bright: 
Towards night a light breeze sprung up, and we gailed out. But by 
night the Indian's prophecy was fulfilled. A storm arose such as I have 
no ambition te encounter again. It raged unabatingly for three hours; 
the wind hurried us along, although under double-reefed mainsail and 
jib. At every plunge the water would sweep from stem to stern. It 


| was pitchy darkness, and at about half-past ten, we struck upon a shoal. 


For bim who is of a romantic turn, [ would recommend a midnight 
storm on Lake Michigan,—a thirty-five feet schooner,—and no shoes on; 
then let him lose his cap overboard ; strike a shoal; and at the rebound 
be knocked down the hatehway, and he will probably do as I did, viz., 
roll himself into a berth, and shout out, “Call me when she scuttles, 
Frank!” and go to sleep. 

We soon worked off the shoal, and by daylight the next morning made 
the headland of the Grande Traverse Bay. When I arose we were in 
sight of our destination; and I was not sorry when we cast anchor; and 
Mr. J’s. son, paddling off in a canoe, toek us ashore. 

There is here a large Ou:4wa village, containing, perhaps, 100 or 150 
inhabitants. Mr. J , except a priest and a blacksmith, is the only 
white man here, and has a pleasant family. I went hunting with his 
sons all day; and took a comfortable toddy with himself at night. I 
had a droll adventure here. 1 went out with one of the boys to take a 
ride upon Indian ponies. Saddled with a sheepskin, bridled with a 
piece of cedar-bark, off we started. These ponies are fiercely vicious, 
and the Indians set them a fighting for their amusement. The gentle- 
man upon whom I rode bad but half an upper lip, but the other half 
was swelled up enough for four. 

We were jogging along a wood-path pleasantly enough, when suddenly 
my horse stood still, and neighed. This was answered from a field om 





the right hand, and in a moment I saw a stout, red pony bound over @ 
bush fence, and come full speed in my direction. My rosinante evi- 
dently not liking the new comer, wheeled and dashed off among the 
woods, and the red pony after him. And lo! here was IT, quite manas I 
am, on the back of a mad devil of an Indian pony, with another still 
more frantic behind us, dashing at a killing pace through the forest, 
tearing away among branches, leaping over stumps and fallen trees, 
splashing through a gully, or bursting against a withered limb and 
bringing down masses of rotten wood and withered leaves about our 
ears At length my steed gave out, dead beat, and stopped, and when 
I stepped off his back, he lay down and panted like a Newfoundland 
dog in August. But our parsuer had been distanced, and my companion 
soon rejoined me. We rode round by the bay shore, and there was my 
first and last ride on an Ojebway pony. 

“ Here is a small lake, buta single mile in circumference and yes bot- 
tomless. It is about two miles from the bay. The Indians call it ‘the 
heart of lake Michigan.’ ‘ Mit-chy-sug-gie é gan.” ‘ Great lake.” 

Here is the scene of a legend of great interest to them. They show a 
desert place in a pine wood where they say an Indian girl offered herself 
as a sacrifice, to appease the offended Deity, and prevail on him to re- 
move some loathsome epidemic, then raging among them. The ground, 
otherwise bare, is covered with withered grape leaves, for no Indian 
passes it, without plucking some, and throwing them on the spot. 


—— a 


THE SACRIFICE. 


Light was upon the mountains, 
And midst the rocking pines ; 

And the purple grapes in clusters bung, 
Mid the green wreaths of the vines. 

And a golden glory shone 
O’er the young and flowery isles ; 

And the clear blue lake around them flowed, 
In its brightest summer smiles. 


When a band of dusky maidens 
Round their chieftain’s dwelling stood ; 
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With wreaths of the wild rock flowers, and leaves 
From the old and solemn wood. 

But they smiled not back its smile, 
To the Heaven above them spread :— 

There was no light in the big, dark eye, 
No pride in the drooping head. 


A band of warrior men, 
Came forth to meet them there: 

And strove to meve with a kingly pride, 
That fought with their strong despair. 

One fair young girl stepped forth, 
With a faded smile but sweet : 

And the stately warriors bowed their heads, 
Kneeled down and kissed her feet. 


The fearful angel death 
Had come, as the plague wind comes ; 
He had tainted the flow of their clear blue streams, 
And shadowed their birchen homes, 
And he must be prayed to go— 
And she—she is the bribe : 
The rainbow of their Heaven of home, 
The wild-flewer of their tribe. 


They guide her to the wood, 
Where the withered pines arise : 
And bind her to the funeral pyre, 
“ A lamb for the sacrifice.” 
They chaunt an ancient hymn, 
And she joins them with a smile ;— 
As they fling the pitch and the blazing torch, 
On the heaped and ready pile. 


And there, as the Prophet* went— 
In a chariot of flame, 
The soul of the sinless girl hath passed, 
To the God from whom it came. 
Heaven calls the sinless soul, 
Earth takes the mortal part.— 
Read thou, believe, and wonder at, 
The strength of woman’s heart ! 


The kindness of Mr. J. has furnished me with memorials of my visit. 
One evening he breught down a handsome pipe of peace, the bow] of which 
had beeen presented to him, by “ Hole in the Sky,” the great war chie 
of the Ojebwas ; and the stem by On quin-sab-he, Chief of the Traverse. 
It had been sent by the Menominie Nation to the Ott4was in ratification 
of some league. He filled this, lighted it and then, after two or three 
puffs handed it to me, requesting me to keep it. I have however, a good 
old friend whe has kept by me since I left New York and which, if I ever 
return, I will try to carry back, it is of common clay, and pretty black 
now ; but it has been my comfort many a cold night. 

“Sunt quos curriculo—collegisse jubat 
Me piporum optimum fumere delectat.”’—Horace improved. 
My dear old pipe ! ’Tis very long, 
Since first [held thee in my gripe : 
And I must needs indite a song 
Unto thine excellence, my pipe ! 


We've wandered far, by land and sea, 
Since our acquaintance first grew ripe; 
Thou always hast Leen true to me : 
And I remember it, my pipe. 


Fortune, in her unvarying mood, 
Hath given me many a heavy stripe.— 
Their memory fades beneath one good 


Long commune held with thee, my pipe. 


Thou’rt stained with strong narcotic washes ; 
And sometimes art of me true type:— 

Once filled with fire, now, choked with ashes,— 
Thou art a fitting friend, my pipe. 
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And when thou break’st, if thou must break, 
Believe me, I my eyes will wipe ; 
And promise, never—for thy sake— 
To smoke another.—Dear old Pipe! 
What has all this todo with the Indians? Couldn't say. 
I have heard to day a beautiful anagram. of Napoleon. Looking at my 
old pipe, reminds me that even he ended in smoke, and is now ashes. 
But his sparks burned wherever they fell! But for our anagram, So ! 


Narodewy, atodcwv, todewy, oewv, wv, wv. 


*Twas morning ; and I woke to find myself 
Encased in triple blankets ; on one side 

Slept Captain Frank as calmly as a babe, 

And on the other good G. J. Esquire, 

Snoring as for awager. Where am J] ?— 
Around were shelves where many goods reposed 
Rifles and crimson blankets, wampum beads, 
Blue broadcloth, gunpowder, and Indian knives. 
Above me hung a ham. I looked on it, 

And wondered if ’twas that which made me dry. 
A taste was in my mouth like that once left 

By what thou gayest me kindly Mrs, C— 

When I rode out with John, to say good bye. 
And I remember that besides the glass 

Thine was the sole, “ God bless you” which I bore 
Forth from the walls of Gotham—Revenons. 

I woke them ; and we washed and break fasted— 
(I had some headache till T got my coffee ;) 

And then shook hands and parted,—and I went 
Once more upon my way. Good bye, friend J. 
’Tis pretty certain we will never meet 

A second time in this world: but I bear 

With me a memory of thy good stories ; 

Thy kindly wife; thy hospitality ; 

Thy whiskey toddy; and the small red horse 
That chased me through the forest. 





CHAPTER IV. 
The cruise finished. 
Once more on the lake. 
“Once more upon the waters! yet once more, 
And the waves bound beneath me, like a steed 
That knows his rider. Weleome to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er they lead! 
Though the strained mast should quiver like a reed, 
And the rent canvass, fluttering, strew the gale, 
Still must I on. For I am as a weed 
Tossed from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail!’ 

Away we went—flew. How the little dirty darling sailed ! how she 
sprung to meet the coming wave,—flew to its top, and then darted 
down the hill of water to the gulf. At night we were in sight of Seul 
Choix. 

Seul Choix takes its name from certain French voyageurs, who were 
driven to the pleasant alternative of going ashore, or to the bottom. 
They chose the shore, and truly it was seul choix. It was an admirable 
spot, presenting to the eye seven miles of excellent sand beach, elegantly 
dotted, on the coast, with limestone rocks, and rising in the interior to 
hills of the same durable material as the beach. Seul Choix is inhabi- 
ted by a fisherman and his wife; and an assistant “ Pescator del’ onda,” 
We took them all on board for Mackinac. Tho’ the deck and hold were 
crammed with barrels of pickled white fish—we made two miles and 
the wind came dead ahead, and so remained all day. Ard here were 
six people to sleep in that miserable cabin, with its three wretched 
berths. Luckily the after berth was a wide one. So into it crawled the 
The crew (one man) and Capt. occupied the lee- 
ward by turns, and I took the windward berth. “ Ah, puis helas ! pitiez 
moi.” 


three fisher people. 


I fell asleep only to be waked at midnight, by the schooner 
getting into the trough of the sea, receiving a wave broadside on, and 
pitching me fairly out of my own into the leeward berth; I struck my 
knee against the stove, and my head against the bottom of a bottle 








which was forced nearly down the crew’s throat. He was in the act of 
drinking, out gushed the brandy into his eyes; and he yelled, the wind 

ward cupboard opened and out came the tin cups and plates, while above 
all was heard the roar of Frank’s laughter, as he held the binnacle 
lantern down the companion way. 

But we were soon cleared up: and the schooner was got head on. 
But I wished my head off. Oh how it did ache! oh ; how my knee did 
sting ! and oh how the crew did roar !—for it was his watch, and Frank 
had turned in. There i lay in fierce pain, while he yelled for two mor- 
tal hours, the same everlasting, diabolical, miserable skeleton of a verse 
ef asong. I'll never forget it. 

While the stormy breeze doth blow, 
And the raging sea doth roar 
While we pour sailor boys are lying to the top 
And the landsmen are sleeping below, 
below, below, 
And the landsmen are sleeping down below. 

And this “ poor sailor boy” was thirty years of age, six feet high, fat 
as positively he could be, and possessing a voice like the braying of a 
Congress of donkeys. Talk of the bed of Procrustes, the stone of Sysi- 
phus, the spinning of Ixion—let him who thinks these hard, spend a 
night ia the windward berth of the Yankee, with a splitting head and a 
fractured knee pan; and that wretched “ sailorboy’’ ‘ outhowling the 
melancholy storm.” 

Well! the next morning proved a dead calm ; and at one meal we 
finished every atom ef provision, for there were six now on board. 
Luckily the fisher-zcoman had some flour and maple sugar with her, and 
soon made some nutcakes. These we lived upon all day. The next 
morning, it being calm, they set off in their fishing boat for St. Helene. 
And they took their flour with them. We were nearly starved, but to- 
wards night Frank went to the cabin to rummage and produced three old 
sea biscuits. He gave me one. | ate half and put the rest in my pocket. 
At dark I nibbled half of that; and then at last up came the breeze. 
We reached St. Helene in an honr. We found the fishermen safely ar- 
rived. I have eaten French dinners, English and Yankee dinners; but 
never yet tasted anything so sweet as that piece of salt pork and 
** them fried onions” and nat cakes which we had at supper. 

After I arrived in Mackiaac I received an invitation for dinner. [n 
that invitation note did I wrap an old piece of sea-biscuit, and piously 
put itin my trunk—and there it is still. 

But we are not yet back. The breeze blew very moderately all day, 
and we only made a lee of Rouad Island. Here were we within one 
mile of Mackinac, and yet it was impossible to reach there. I began to 
think that I was destined to spend the short remainder of my existence 
on board the Yankee, The married fisherman and his wife remained at 
St. Helene, and so did the flour, and I was very hungry. 

‘* We'll be in, in an hour” said Frank. 

‘* Never!” said I, I see it all. I’m doomed. 
It is fated, 

“ Tempt me no more with hope’s beguiling dream, 

A dream I find illusory as sweet; 

Take from me far, that unsubstantial theme— 

And give, oh give me something good to eat !”’ 

That wretched fisherman. That philosopher in patched trousers. How 
Lenvied him. Peacefully walking the decks, he chewed tobacco. He 
knew Shakspeare by heart, and was the most appropos quoter I ever 
saw. I loved the man. I loved his pea jacket, his trousers half cloth 
half canvass, the boots that came up to his hips; the old fur cap; the 
placid mind. We sat down upon the bow guards, and talked of “ glo- 
rious Will’ How he loved him. How ke mused with the melancholy 
Jacques; growled with Timon; wept with Cymbeline; loved with Juliet; 
laughed with Jack Falstaff; and repeated as the wind whistled around 
us, and we shivered:— 


I shall never leave this 
vessel alive. 


“ Freeze, freeze, thou biting sky! 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 
As benefits forgot. 
Though theu the waters warp 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friends remembered not.” 
I asked him to tell me his story, for I thought “he had seen better 
days.” His reply was the eld quotation, “ Story ! Lord bless you, sir 
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I have none to tell :"’ His father was a fisherman before him ; he had 
found a copy of Shakspeare, and it was hisonly book. Take him on any 
other subject, and he was as ignorant as “ the brutes that perish.”” Speak 
of Shakspeare, and he became inspired. Fare thee well ! excellent H. 
and when the great net is hauled in the lake of time, may’st thou ply thy 
fins and waggle thy tail, happy in the blue lakes of Eternity ! 

Here we are at last, and in time for breakfast. 

Once more arrived safely in Mackinac ; and the ice formed around its 
shores. 

To be continued. 
— 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. (BOZ.) 


[Continued from page 489.) 
CHAPTER XXI. 


MORE AMERICAN EXPERIENCES. MARTIN TAKES A PARTNER AND MAKES 
A PURCHASE. SOME ACCOUNT OF EDES, AS IT APPEARED ON PAPER. 
ALSO OF THE BRITISH LION. ALSO OF THE KIND OF SYMPATHY PRO- 
PESSED AND ENTERTAINED, BY THE WATERTOAST ASSOCIATION OF 
UNITED SYMPATHIZERS. 


The knocking at Mr. Pecksniff's door, though loud enough, bore no 
resemblance whatever to the noise of an American railway-train at full 
speed. It may be well to begin the present chapter with this frank 
admission, lest the reader should imagine that the sounds now deafening 
this history’s ears have any connection with the knocker on Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s door, or with the great amount of pretty equally divided 
between that worthy man and Mr. Pinch, ef which its strong perform- 
ance was the cause. 

Mr. Pecksniff’s house is more than a honsand leagues away; and 
again this happy chronicle has Liberty and Moral Sensibility for its 
high companions. Again it breathes the blessed air of Independence; 
again it contemplates with pious awe that moral sense which renders 
unto Cwsar nothing that it his; again inbales that sacred atmosphere 
which was the life of him—oh noble patriot, with many followers !— 
who dreamed of Freedom in a slave’s embrace, and, waking, sold her 
offspring in his own public markets. 

How the wheels clank and rattle, and the tram-road shakes, as the 
train rushes on! And now the engine yells, as it were lashed and tor- 
tured like a living laborer, and writhed in agony. A poor fancy; for 
steel and iron are of infinitely greater account, in this commonwealth, 
than flesh and blood. If the cunning work of man be urged beyond its 
power of endurance, it has within it the elements of its own revenge; 
whereas the wretched mechanism of the Divine Hand is dangerous with 
no such property, but may be tampered with, and crushed, and broken, 
at the driver's pleasure. Look at thatengine! It shall cost a man 
more dollars in the way of penalty and fine, and satisfaction of the outra- 
ged law, to deface in wantonness that senseless mass of metal, than to 
take the lives of twenty human creatures! Thus the stars wink upon 
the bloody stripes; and Libe:ty pulls down her cap upon her eyes, and 
owns Oppression in its viiest aspect for her sister. 

The engine-driver of the train whose noise awoke us to the present 
| chapter, was certainiy troubled with no such reflections as these; nor is 
it very probabie that his mind was disturbed by any reflections at all. 
He leaned with folded arms and crossed legs against the side of the 
carriage, smeking; and when he expressed, by a grunt as short as his 
pipe, bis approval of some particularly dexterous aim on the part of his 
colleague, the fireman, who beguiled his leisure by throwing logs of 
wood from the tender at the numerous stray cattle on thé line, he pre- 
served a composure so immoveable, and an indifference se complete, that 
if the locomotive bad been a sucking-pig, he could not have been more 
perfectly indifferent to its doings. Notwithstanding the tranquil state of 
this officer, and his unbroken peace of mind, the train was ae 
with tolerable rapicity ; and the rails being but poorly laid, the jolts 
bumps it met with in its progress were neither slight nor few. 

There were three great caravans or cats attached. The ladies’ car, 
the gentiemens’ car, and the car for negroes: the latter painged black, 
as an appropriate compliment to its cempany. Martin and Mark he 
ley were in the first, as it was the most comfortable; and, being 
from full, rsceived other gentlemen who, like them, were unblessed 
the society of ladies of their own. They were veated side by side, and 
were engaged in earnest conversation. 

“ And so, Mark,”’ said Martin, looking at him with an anxious expres- 
sion,—‘and so you are glad we have left New York far behind us, 
are you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mark. “Lam. Precious glad.” 

“ Were you not ‘jolly’ there?” asked Martin. 

“On the contrary, sir,” returned Mark. “ The jolliest week as ever 
I spent in my life, was that there week at Pawkins’s.” 

“ What do you think of our prospects?” inquired Martin, with an air 
that plainly said he had avoided the question for some time. 

“ Uncommon brigt it, sir,” returned Mark. “ Impossible for 4 place 
to have a better name, sir, than the Walley of Eden. And I'm told,” 
added Mark, after a pause, “as there’s lots of serpents there, so we 
shal! come out, quite compte and reg’lar.”’ 
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So far from dwelling upon this agreeable piece of informacion with the 
least dismay, Mark’s face grew radiant as he called it to mind: so v 
radiant, that a stranger might have supposed he had all his life been 
yearning for the society of serpents, and now hailed with delight the 
approaching consummation of his fondest wishes. 

“ Who told you that?” asked Martin, sternly. 

“A military officer,” said Mark. 

“‘Confound you for a ridiculous fellow!” cried Martin, laughing 
heartily in spite of himself. “ What military officer? you know they 
spring up in every field ’— 

“ As thick as scarecrows in England, sir,” interrupted Mark, “ which 
is a sort of militia themselves, being entirely coat and wescoat, with a 
stick inside. Ha, ha!—Don’t mind me, sir; it’s my way sometimes. 
I can’t help being jolly.—Why, it was one of them inwading conquerors 
at Pawkins’s, as told ms. ‘Am I rightly informed,’ he says—not exact- 
ly through his nose, but as if he'd got.a stoppage in it, very high up— 


‘ that you're a going to the Walley of Eden?’ ‘I heard some talk on it,’ | 


I told him. ‘Oh!’ says be, ‘if you should ever happen to go to bed 


there—you may, you know,’ he says, ‘in course of time as civilization | 


rogresses—don't forget to take a axe with you.’ I looks at him tolera- 

le hard. ‘Fleas?’ says I. ‘And more,’ says he. ‘ Wampires?’ says 
I, * And more,’ says he. ‘ Musquitoes, perhaps?’ says I ‘ And more,’ 
says he. ‘What more’ says I. ‘Snakes more,’ says he; rattlesnakes. 
You 're right to a certain extent, stranger; there air some catawampous 
chawers in the small way too, as graze upon & human pretty strong ; but 
don’t mind them—they’re company. It’s snakes’ he says, ‘as you'll ob- 


ject to: and whenever you wake and see one in a upright poster on your | 


bed,’ he says, ‘like a corkscrew with the handle off a sittin’ on its bot- 
tom ring, cut him down, for he means wenom.’”’ 

“« Why didn’t you tell me this before!” cried Martin, with an expression 
of face which set off the cheerfulness of Mark's visage to great advantage. 

“ I never thought en it, sir,” said Mark. “ It come in at one ear and 
went out at the other. 
I dare say, and only made up the story that we might gov his Eden, and 
not to the opposition one.” 

“ There's some probability in that,” observed Martin. 
ly say that I hope so, with all my heart.’ 

“ T’ve not a doubt about it, sir,”’ returned Mark, who full of the inspi- 


“ T can honest- 


ten its probable effect upon his master: “ anyhow, we must live, you 
know, sir.” 

“ Live !’ cried Martin. “ Yes, it’s easy to say live ; but if we should 
happen not to wake when rattlesnakes are making corkscrews of them- 
selves upon our beds, it may be not so easy to do it.” 


“And that’s a fact,” said a voice so close in his ear thet it tickled him. 
“ That's dreadful true.”’ 


Martin looked round, and found that a gentleman, on the seat behind, | 


their conversation. 
of the gentlemen they had seen; his cheeks were so hollow that he seem- 


ed te be always sucking them in; and the sun had burnt him—not a 
whslesome red or brown, but dirty yellow. 


then with a glance that seemed to say, ‘* Now you won't overreach me; 
you want te, but you won’t.’’ His arms rested carelessly on his knees 
as he leant forward ; in the palm of his left hand, as English rustics have 
their slice of cheese, he had a cake of tobacco ; in his right a penknife. 


cially called in, days before, to hear the arguments on both sides, and fa- 
vor them with his opinion ; and he no more contemplated or cared for 


the possibility of theic not desiring the honor of his acquaintance or in- | 


terference in their private affairs, than if he had been a bear or a buffalo. 

“ That,” he repeated, nodding condescendingly to Martin, as to an 
outer barbarian and foreigner, “ is dreadful true. Darn all manner of 
varmin.”’ 

Martin could not help frowning for a moment, as if he were disposed 
to insinuate that the gentleman had unconsciously. “ darned” himself. 
But remembering the wisdom of doing at Rome as Romans do, he smiled 
with the pleasantest expression he could assume upon so short a notice. 

Their new friend said no more just then, being busily employed in 
cutting a guid or plug from his cake of tobacco, and whistling softly 
to himself the while. When ke had shaped it to bis liking, he took 
out his old plug and deposited the same on the back of the seat be- 
tween Mark and Martin, while he thrust the new one into the hollow 
of his cheek, where it looked like « large walnut, or tolerable pippin. 
Finding it quite satisfactory, he stack the point of his knife into the 
old plug, and holding it out for inspection, remarked with the air of a 
man who had not lived io vain, that it was ‘used up considerable.” 
into another ; rested his chin upon the rail as before ; 
ture of that garment. 

“ What do you call this now ?” he asked. 

* Upon my word,” said Martin, “ 1 don’t know what it’s called,” 


“ T'll cost a dollar or more a yard, I reckor. 2” 
“ T really don’t know.”’ 


“In my country,” said the gentleman, “ we know the cost of our own 
pro-duce,”” 


Martin not discussing the question, there was a pause 
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“ Well!” resumed their new friend, after staring at them intently 
during the whole interval of silence: “ how’s the unnat’ral old parent by 
this time !”’ 

Mr. Tapley, regarding this enquiry as only another version of the im- 
pertinent English question— How’s your mother ?”—would have resent- 
ed it instantly, but for Martin's prompt interposition. 

“‘ You mean the old country ?”’ he said. 

“ Ah!” was the reply. ‘“ How’s she! Progressing back’ards, I ex- 
pect, asusual? Well! How's Queen Victoria 7” 

‘« In good health, I believe,” said Martin 

“ Queen Victoria won’t shake in her royal shoes at all, when she hears 
to-morrow named,” observed the stranger. ‘ No’ 

“ Not that I am aware ef. Why should she ?” 

“ She won't be taken with a cold chill, when she realises what is being 
done in these diggings,” said the stranger. ‘“ No.” 

“No,” said Martin. “ Ithink I could take my oath of that.” 

The strange gentlemar. looked at him as if in pity for his ignorance or 
prejudice, and said: 

* Well, sir, 1 tell you this—there ain't a en-gine with its biler bust, in 


| God A'mighty’s free U-nited States, so fixed, and nipped, and frizzled 


to a most ¢-tarnal smash, as that young critter, in her luxurious lo-cation 





But Lord love us, he was one of another Company } 





and approving of | 


the pattern on Martin’s waistcoat, reached out his hand to feel the tex- | locomotive citizens. 


in the Tower of London, will be, when she reads the next double-extra 
Watertoast Gazette.” 

Several other gentlemen had left their seats and gathered round dur- 
ing the foregoing dialogue. They were highly delighted with this speech. 
One very lank gentleman, in a loose limp white cravat, a long white 
waistcoat, and a black great-coat, who seemed to be in authority among 


| them, felt called upon to acknowledge it. 


“Hem! Mr. La Fayette Kettle,” he said, taking off his hat. 

There was a grave murmur of “Hush!” 

“Mr. La Fayeue Kettle! Sir!” 

Mr. Kettle bowed. 

“In the name of this company, sir, and in the name of our common 
country, and in the name of that righteous cause of holy sympathy in 
which we are engaged, I thank you. I thank you, sir, in the name of 
the Watertoast Sympathizers; and [ thank you, sir, in the name of the 


| Watertoast Gazette; und I thank you, sir, in the name of the star 


| spangled banner of the Great United States, for your eloquent and cate- 
riting influence of the anecdute upon himself, had for the moment forgot- | 


gorical exposition. And if, sir,” said the speaker, poking Martin with 


| the handle of bis umbrella to bespeak his attention, for he was listening 
| to a whisper from Mark; “if, sir, in suck a place, and at such a time, I 


might venture to con clude with a sentiment, glancing—however slantin’- 


| dicularly—at the snhject in hand, I would say, sir, May the British Lion 
| have his talons eradicated by the noble bill of the American Eagle, and 


be taught to play upon the Irish Harp and the Scotch Fiddle that musie 
which is breathed in every empty shell that lies upon the shores of green 


| Co-lumbia !”’ 
had thrust his head between himself and Mark, and sat with his chin | 


resting on the back rail of their little bench, entertaining himself with | 
He was as languid and listiess in his looks, as most | 


Here the lank gentleman sat down again, amidst a great sensation! 
and every one looked very grave. 

“General Choke,” said Mr. La Fayette Kettle, ‘you warm my heart; 
sir, you warm my heart. But the British Lion is not unrepresented here, 


| sir; and [ should be glad to hear his answer to those remarks.”’ 
He had bright dark eyes, | 
which he kept half closed ; only peeping out of the corners, and even | 


“Upon my word,” cried Martin, laughing, “since you do me the 
honor to consider me his representative, I have only to say that I never 


| heard of Queen Victoria reading the What’s-his-name Gazette, and that 


I should scarcely think it probable.” 
General Choke smiled upon the rest, and said, in patient and benig- 


| nant explanation = 
He struck into the dialogue with as little reserve as if he had been spe- | 


“It is sent to her, sir. Itis sent tober. Per Mail.” 

“But if it is addressed to the Tower of London, it would hardly come 
to hand, I fear,’’ returned Martin; “for she don’t live there.” 

“The Queen of England, gentleman,” observed Mr. Tapley, affecting 
the greatest politeness, and regarding them with an immoveable faee, 
“usually lives in the Mint, to take care of the money. She has lodgings, 


| in virtue of her office, with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-House ; but 


don’t often occupy them, in consequence of the parlor chimney smoking.” 

“Mark,” said Martin, “I shall be very much obliged to you if you'll 
have the goodness not to interfere with preposterous statements however 
jocose they may appear to you. I was merely remarking, gentlemen— 
though it’s a point of very little import—that the Queen of England does 


| not happen to live in the Tower ef London.” 


“General!” cried Mr. La Fayette Kettle. 

“General!’’ echoed several others. “General !”’ 

“Hush! Pray, silence!’’ said General Choke, holding up his hand, 
and speaking with a patient and complacent benevolence that was quite 
touching. “I have always remarked it as a very extraordinary circum- 
stance, which I impute to the natur’ of British Institations and their ten- 


“You hear?” 


| dency to suppress that popular inquiry and information which air so 


| widely diffused even in the trackless forests of this vast Continent of the 
Then be tossed it aw ay; put his knife into one pocket and his tobacco | 


Western Ocean; that the knowledge of Britishers themselves on such 
points is not to be compared with that possessed by our intelligent and 
This is interesting, and confirms my observation. 


| When you say, sir,” he continued, addressing Martin, ‘‘that your Qneen 


| does not reside in the Tower of London, you fall into an error, not un- 

| common to your countrymen, even when their abilities and moral ele- 

| ments air such as to command respect. But, sir, you air wrong. She 

does live there—” 

| ‘‘When she is at the Court of Saint James’s ;”’ interrupted Kettle. 
“When she is at the Court of Saint James’s, of course,”’ returned the 

| General, in the same benignant way: “ for if her lucation was in Windsor 
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Pavilion it couldn’t be in London at the same time. Your Tower of 
London, sir,” pursued the General, smiling with a mild consciousness 
of his knowledge, ‘is nat’rally your roval residence. Being located in 
the immediate neighboshood of your Parks, your Drives, your Triumphant 
Arches, your Opera, and your Royal Almacks, it nat’rally suggests itself 
as the place for holding a luxurious and thoughtless court. And conse- 
quently,” said the General‘ ‘consequently, the court is held there.” 

“Have you been in England?” asked Martin. 

“In print I have, sir,” said the General, “‘not otherwise. We aira 
reading people bere, sir. You will meet with much information among 
us that will surprise you, sir.” 

‘| have not the least doubt of it,” returned Martin. But here he was 
interrupted by Mr. La Fayette Kettle, who whispered in his ear: 

“You know General Choke ?” 

“No,” returned Martin, in the same tone. 

“You know what he is considered ?” 

“One of the most remarkable men in the country?” said Martin at a 
venture. 

“That's a fact,’ rejoined Kettle. “I was sure you must have heard 
of him!” 

“I think,” said Martin, addressing himself to the General again, 
‘chat I have the pleasure of being the bearer of a letter of introduction to 
you, sir. From Mr. Bevan, of Massachuseetts,” he added, giving it to him. 

The General took it and read it attentively: now and then stopping 
to glance at the two strangers. When be had finished the note, he came 
over to Martin, sat down by him, and shook hands. 

“Well!” he said, “and you think of settling in Eden?” 

‘Subject to your opinion, and the agent's advice,” replied Martin. 
“T am totd there is nothing to be done in the uld towns.” 

“I can introduce you to the agent, sir,” said the General. “I know 
him. In fact, I am a member of the Eden Land Corporation myself.” 

This was serious news to Martin, for his friend had laid great stress 
upon the General’s having no connection, as he thought, with any land 
company, and therefore being likely to give him disinterested advice.— 
The General explained that he had joined the Corporation only a few 
weeks age, and that no communication had passed between himself and 
Mr. Bevan since. 

“We have very little to venture,” said Martin anxiously—“ only a 
few pounds—but it is our all. Now, do you think that for one of my 
profession, this would be a speculation with any hope or chance in it?’ 

“Well!” observed the General, gravely, ‘if there was n’t any hope 
or chance in the speculation, it would n’t have engaged my dollars, I 
opinionate.”’ 


“IT don’t mean for the sellers,” said Martin, “For the buyers—for 
the buyers !”” 

“For the buyers, sir?” observed the General, in a most impressive 
manner. ‘ Well! you come from an old country: from a country, sir, 
that has piled up golden calves as high as Babel, and worshipped ’em 
for ages. We are a new country, sir; man is in a more primeval state 
here, sir; we have not the excuse of having lapsed in the slow course of 
time into degenerate practices; we have no false gods; man, sir, here, 
is man in all his dignity. We fought for that or nothing. Here am I, 
sir,” said the General, setting up his umbrella to represent himself; and 
a villanous-looking umbrella it was; a very bad counter to stand for the 
sterling coin ef his benevolence : “ here am I with gray hairs, sir, and a 
moral sense. Would I, with my principles, invest capital in this specu- 
lation if I did n’t think it full of hopes and chances for my brother man 1” 

Martin tried to look convinced, but he thought of New York, and 
found it difficult. 

“ What are the Great United States for, sir,” pursued the General, “ if 
not for the regeneration of man? But it is nat’ral in you to make such 
an enquerry, for you come from England, and you do not know my 
country.’’ 
“Then you think,” said Martin, “ that allowing for the hardships we 
are prepared to undergo, there is a reasonable—Heaven knows we don’t 
expect much—a reasonable opening in this place ?’”’ 

“‘ A reasonable opening in Eden, sir! But see the agent, see the agent; 
see the maps, and plans, sir; and conclude to go or stay, according to 
the natur’ of the settlement. Eden hadn’t need to goa begging yet, sir,”’ 
remarked the General. 

“Tt is an awful lovely place, sure-ly. And frightful wholesome, like- 
wise !”’ said Mr. Kettle, who had made birmself a party to this conversa- 
tion a8 a matter of course. 

Martin felt that to dispute such testimony, for no better reason than 
because he had his secret misgivings oa the subject, would be ungentle- 
manly and indecent. So he thanked the General for his promise to put 
him in personal communication with the agent; and “‘ concluded” to see 
that officer next morning. He then begged the General to inform him 
who the Watertoast Sympathizers were, of whom he had spoken in ad- 
dressing Mr. La Fayette Kettle, and on what grievances they bestowed 
their Sympathy. To which the General, looking very se:ious, made 
answer, that he might fully enlighten himself on those points to-morrow 
by attending a Great Meeting of the Body, which would then be held at 
the town to which they were travelling: ‘over which, sir,” said the 
General, ‘‘ my fellow-citizens have called on me to preside,”’ 

They came to their journey’s end late in the evening. Close to the 
railway was an immenge white edifice, like an ugly hospital, on which 
was painted ‘ Nationat Horex.”’ There was a wooden gallery or 
verandah in front, in which it was rather startling, when the train stop- 


ing down frem all parts of the house to the public reom ; w 
neighbouring etores other guests came flocking in, in shoals; for half the 
town, married folks as well as single, resided at the National Hotel. 
Tea. coffee, dried meats, tongue, ham, pickles, cake, toast, preserves, 
and bread and butter, were swallowed with the usual ravaging speed ; 
and then, as before, the company dropped off by degrees, and lounged 
away to the desk, the counter, or the bar-room. The ladies bad a smaller 
ordinary of their own, to which their husbands and brothers were admit- 
ted if they chose ; and in all other respects they enjoyed themselves as 


at Pawkina’s. 





ped, to behold a great many pairs of boots and shoes, and the smoke of 


& great many cigars, but no other evidences of human habitation. By 
slow degrees, however,some heeds and shoulders appeared, and conneet- 
ing themselves with the boots and shoes, led to the discovery that cer- 
tain gentlemen boarders, who bad a fancy for putting their beels where 
the gentlemen boarders in other countries usually put their beads, were 
enjoying themselves after their own manner, in the cool of the evening. 


There was a great bar-room in this hotel, and a great public room in 


which the general table wasbeing set out for supper. There were inter- 
minable whitewashed staircases, long whitewashed galleries up stairs and 
down stairs, scores of little whitewashed bedrooms, and a four-sided 
verandah to every story in the house, which formed a large brick square 
with an uncomfortable court-yard in the centre : where some clothes 
were drying. Here and there, some yawning gentleman lounged up and 
down with their hands in their pockets ; but within the house and with- 
out, wherever half a dozen people were collected together, there, in 
their looks, dress, morals, manners, habits, intellect and conversation, 
were Mr. Jefferson Brick, Colonel Diver, Major Pawkins, General 
Choke, and Mr. La Fayette Kettle, over, and over, and over again, They 
did the same things; said the same things; judged all subjects by, and 
reduced all subjects to, the same standard. Observing how they lived 
and how they were always in the enchanting company of each other, 
Martin even began to comprehend their being the social, cheerful, win- 
ning, airy men they were. 


At the sounding of a dismal gong, this pleasant pea re Pow troep- 
le from t 


“ Now Mark, my good fellow,” said Martin, closing the door of his 


little chamber, “we must hold a solemn council, for our fate is decided 
to-morrow morning. Youare determined to invest these savings of yours 


in the common stock, are you ?”’ 
«If I badn’t been determined to make that wentur, sir,’’ answered 


Mr. Tapley, “I shouldn’t have come.” 


**How much is there here, did you say?” asked Martin, holding up a 


little bag. 


** Thirty.seven pound. ten and sixpence. The Savings’ Bank said 


so, at least. I never counted it. But they know, bless you,” said 


Mark, with a shake of the head expressive of his unbounded confi- 


dence in the wisdom and arithmetic of those Institutions. 


“The money we brought with us,” said Martin, “is reduced toa 
few shillings less than eight pounds.” 

Mr. Tapley smiled, and looked all manner of ways, that he might 
not be supposed to attach any importance to this fact. 

“ Upon the ring—her ring, Mark,” said Martin, looking ruefully at 
his empty finger— . 

“ Ah!” sighed Mr. Tapley. ‘ Beg your pardon, sir.” 

‘**We raised, in English money, fourteen pounds, So, even with 


that, your share of the stock is still very much the larger of the two, 


ou see. Now Mark,” said Martin, in his old way, just as he might 

ave spoken to Tom Pinch, “ | have thought of a means of making 
this up to you,—more than making it up to you, I hope,—and very 
materially elevating your prospects in life.” 

“Oh! don’t talk of that, you know, sir,” returned Mark. ‘I don’t 
want no elevating, sir. I’m all right enough sir, J am.” 

** No, but hear me,” said Martin, “ because this is very important 
to you, and a great satisfaction to me. Mark, you shall be a partner 
in the business : an equal partner with myself. 1 will put in, as m 
additional capital, my professional knowledge and ability; and 
the annual profits, as long as it is carried on, shall be yours.” 

Poor Martin! for ever building castles in the air. For ever, in his 
very selfishness, forgetful of all but his own teeming hopes and san- 
guine plans. Swelling, at that instant, with the consciousness of 
patronising and most munificently rewarding Mark ! 

“I don’t know, sir,” Mark rejoined, much more sadly than his cus- 
tom was, though from a very different cause than Martin supposed, 
“what I can say to this, in the way of thanking you. I'll stand by 
yon, sir, to the best of my ability, and tothe last. That’s all.” 

“We quite understand each other, my good fellow,” said Martin, 
rising in self-approval and condescension. “* We are no longer master 
and servant, but friends and partners; and are mutually gratified. 
If we determine on Eden, the business shall be commenced as soon 
as we getthere. Under the name,” said Martin, who never hammered 
upon an idea that wasn’t red hot, “ under the name of Chuzzlewit 
and Tapley.” e 

“ Lord love you, sir,” cried Mark, “ don’t have my name in it. 1 
ain’t acquainted with the business, sir. I must be Co., I mast. 
I’ve often thought,” he added, in a low veice, “ as I should like to 
know a Co.; but I little thought as ever I should live to be one.” 

“ You shall have your own way, Mark.” 

“ Thanke’e, sir. If any country gentleman thereabouts, in the 
public way, or otherwise, wanted such @ thing as a skittle-ground 
made, I could take that part of the bis’ness, sir.” 
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“ Against any architect in the States,” said Martin. Geta couple 
of sherry.cobbiers, Mark, and we'll drink success to the firm.” 

Either he forgot already (and often afterwards,) that they were no 
longer master and servant, or considered this kind of duty to be 
among the legitimate fanctions of the Co. But Mark obeyed with 
his usual alacrity ; and before they parted for the night, it was agreed 
between them that they should go together to the agent’s in the 
morning, but that Martin should decide the Eden question on his own 
sound judgment. And Mark made no merit, even to himself in his 
jollity, of this concession ; perfectly well knowing that the matter 
would come to that in the end, any way. 

The General was one of the party at the public table next day, and 
after breakfast suggested that they should wait upon the agent with. 
out loss of time. They, desiring nothing more, agreed; s0 off they 
all four started for the office of the Eden Settlement, which was 
almost within rifle-shot of the National Hotel. 

It was small—something like a turnpike. But a great deal of land 
may be into a dice-box, and why may not a whole territory be 
bargained for, in a shed? It was but a temporary office too; for the 
Edeners were “ going” to build a superb establishment for the trans- 
action cf their business, and had already got so far as to mark out 
the site: which is a great way in America. The office door was 
wide open, and in the dour-way was the agent: no doubt a tremendous 
fellow to get through his work, for he seemed to have no arrears, but 
Was swinging backwards and forwards in a rocking-chair, with one 
of his legs planted high up against the door-post, and the other 
doubled up under him, as if he were hatching his foot. 

He was a guant man in a huge straw hat, and a coat of green stuff. 
The weather being hot, he had no cravat, and wore his shirt-collar 
wide open; so that every time he spoke something was seen to 
twiteh and jerk up in his throat, like the little hammers in a harpsi- 
chord when the notes are struck. Perhaps it was the Truth feebly 
endeavouring to leap to his lips. If so, it never reached them. 

Two gray eyes lurked within shis agent’s head, but one of them 
had no sight in it, and stood stock still. With that side of his face he 
seemed to listen to what the other side was doing. Thus each 
profile had a distinct expression ; and when the moveable side was 
most in action, the rigid one was in its coldest state of watchfulness. 
Iti was like turning the man inside out, to pass to that view of his 
features in his liveliest mood, and see how calculating and intent they 
were. 

Each long black hair upon his head hung down as straight as any 
plummet line, but rumpled tufts were on the arches of his eyes, as if 
the crow whose foot was deeply priated in the corners, had pecked 
and torn them in a savage recognition of his kindred nature as a bird 
of prey. 

Such was the man whom they now approached, and whom the 
General saluted by the name of Scadder. 

“* Well, Gen’ral,” he returned, “* and how are you ?” 

** Ac.tive and spry, in my country’s service and the sympathetic 
cause. Two gentlemen on business, Mr. Scadder,” 

He shook hands with each of them—nothing is done in America 
without shaking hands—then went on rocking. 

“I think I know what bis‘ness you have Giongh these strangers 
here upon, then, Gen’ral ’” 

“Well, sir. I expect you may.” 

“You air @ tongue-y person, Gen’ral. For you talk too much, 
and that’s a fact,” said Scadder. ‘“ You speak a-larming well in pub- 
lic, bot you didn’t ought to go ahead so fast inprivate. Now !” 

“If I can realise your meaning, ride me on a rail !” returned the 
General, after pausifg for consideration. 

“You know we did'nt wish to sell the lots right away toany loaf. 
er as might bid,” said Scadder ; “but had con-cluded to reserve ’em 
for Aristocrats of Natur’. Yes!” 

“* And they are here, sir!” cried the General with warmth. ‘“ They 
are here, sir.” 

“Tf they air here,” returned the agent, in reproachful accents, 
“that’s enough. But you didn’t ought to have your dander ris with 
me, Gen’ral.” 

The General whispered Martin that Scadder was the honestest fel- 
low in the world, and that he wouldn’t have given him offence de- 
signedly, for ten thousand dollars. 

“I do my duty; and I raise the dander of my fellow.critters, as I 
wish to serve,” said Scadder in a low voice, luoking down the road 
and rocking still. ‘‘ They rile up rough, along of my objecting to 
their selling Eden off too cheap. That’s human natur’. ell !” 

“Mr. Scadder !” said the General, assuming his oratorical deport. 
ment. “Sir! Here ismy hand, and here my heart. I esteem you, 
sir, and ask yourpardon. These gentlemen air friends of mine, or I 
would not have brought ’em here, sir, being well aware, sir, tnat the 
lots at present goentirely too cheap. But theseair friends sir; these 
air partick’ler friends.” 

r. Scadder was so satisfied by this explanation, that he shook 
the General warmly by the hand, and got out of the rucking-chair to 
do it. He then invited the General's particular friends to accompany 
him into the office. As to the General, he observed with his usual 
benevolence, that being one of the company, he wouldn’t interfere in 
the transaction on any account ; so he appropriated the rocking-chair 
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to himself, and looked at the prospect, like a good Samaritan waiting 
for a traveiler. 

“ Heyday !” cried Martin, as his eye rested on a great plan which 
occupied one whole side of the office. Indeed, the office had little 
else in it, but some geological and botanical specimens, one or two 
rusty ledgers, a homely desk, and a stool. “ Heyday ! what’s that!’ 

“ That’s Eden,” said Scadder, picking his teeth with a sort of 


| young bayonet that flew out of his knife when he touched a spring. 


hy, I had no idea it was a city.’ 

“Hadn’t you ? Oh, it’s a city.” oF 

A flourishing city, too! An architectural city! There were 
banks, churches, cathedrals, market-places, factories, hotels, stores, 
mansions, wharves ; anexchange, a theatre; publie buildings of all 
kinds, down to the office of the Eden Stinger, a daily Journal ; all 
faithfully depicted in the view before them. 

“Dearme! It’s really a most important place!” cried Martin, 
turning round, 

‘Oh! it’s very important,” observed the agent. 

“ But I am afraid,” said Martin, glancing again at the publi¢ 
buildings, * that there’s nothing left for me to do.” 

“Well ! it ain’t all built,” replied the agent. ‘* Not quite.” 

This was a great relief. 

*‘ The market-place, now,” said Martin. Is that built ?” 

“That ?” said the agent, sticking his tooth-pick into the weather- 
cock on the top. “Let me see. No! that ain’t built.” di 

“Rather a good job to begin with,—eh, Mark?” whispered Mar- 
tin, nudging him with his elbow. 4 

Mark, who, with a very stolid countenane had been eyeing the 
plan and the agent by turns, merely rejoined “* Uncommon.” 5 

A dead silenee ensued, Mr. Scadder in some short recsses or vaca- 
tions of his toothpick, whistled a few bars of Yankee Doodle, and 
blew the dust off the roof of the theatre. - 

*[ suppose.” said Martin, feigning to look more narrowly at the 
plan, but showing by his tremulous voice how much depended, in his 
mind upon the answer ; “I suppose there are—several architects 
there 7’ 

“There ain’t a single one.” said Scadder. 

“ Mark,” whispered Martin, pulling him by the sleeve, “ do you 
hear that? But whose work is all this before us, then ?” he asked 
aloud. 

“ The soil being very fruitful, public buildings grows spontaneous, 
perhaps,” said Mark. 

He was on the agent’s dark side ashe said it ; but Seadder instantly 
changed his place and brought his active eye to bear upon him. 

a Feel of my hands, young man,” he said. 

“ What for?” asked Mark. declining. ; 

“ Air they dirty, or air they clean, sir?” said Scadder, holding 
them out. 

In a physical point of view they were decidedly dirty. But it 
being obvious that Mr. Scadder offered them for examination in a 
figurative sense, as emblems of his moral character, Martin hastened 
to pronounce them pure as the driven snow. 

“ T entreat, Mark,” he said, with some irritation, “that you will 
not obtrude remarks of that nature, which, however harmless and 
well.intentioned, are quite out of place, and cannot be expected to be 
very agreeable to strangers. I am quite surprised.” 

“The Co.’s a putting his foot in it already,” thought Mark.- 
“ He must be a sleeping partner—fast asleep and snoring—Co. must 
I see.” 

Mr. Scadder said nothing, but he set his back against the plan, and 
thrust his toothpick into the desk some twenty times; looking at 
Mark all the while as if he were stabbing him in effigy. 

“ You have’n’t said whose work it is,” Martin ventured to observe, 
at length, in a tone of mild propitiation. 

“Wei, never mind whose work it is or ie n’t,” said the agent sulkily. 

‘* No matter how it did eventuate. P’raps he cleared off, handsome, 
with a heep of dollars; p’rhaps he wasn’t worth a cent. P’raps 
he was a loafin’ rowdy ; p’rhaps a ring-tailed roarer. Now!” 

‘* All your doing, Mark !” said Martin. 

“ P*raps,” pureed the agent, “ them a’nt plants of Eden’s raising, 
No! P’raps that desk and stool ain’t made from Eden lumber? 
No! P’raps no end of squatters ain’t goneout there. No! P*raps 
there aint no such lo.cation in the territoary of the great U-nited 
States. Oh, no.” ; 

“I hope you're satisfied with the success of your joke, Mark,” 
said Martin. 

But here at a most opportune and happy time, the General inter- 
posed, and called out to Scadder from the doorway to give his friends 
tne particulars of that little lot of fifty acres with the house upon it ; 
which, having belonged to the company formerly, had lately lapsed 
again into their hands. 

“ You air a deal too open-handed Gen’ral,” was the answer. 
is a lot as should be rose in price. It is.” 

He grumblingly opened his books notwithstanding, and always 
keeping his bright side towards Mark, no matter at what amount of 
inconvenience to himeelf, displayed a certain leaf _ their perusal, 


ity It 


| Martin read it greedily, and then inquired : 


“* Now where upon the plan may this place be.” 
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re Tom, he plan ?” said Seadder. 


He turned towards it, and reflected for a short time, as if, having 
been put upon his mettle, he was resotved to be particular in the very 
minutest hair’s breadth of a shade. At length, after wheeling his 
tooth-pick slowly round and round in the air, as if it were a carrier- 
pigeon just thrown up, he suddenly made a dart at the drawing, and 
pierced the very centre of the main wharf, through and through. 

There !” he said, leaving his knife quivering in the wall; “ that’s 
where it is.” 

‘** Martin glanced with sparkling eyes upon his Co., and his Co. 
saw that the thing was done.” 

The bargain was not concluded as easily as might have been ex. 
pected though, for Scadder was caustic and ill-humored, and cast 
much unnecessary Opposition in the way ; at one time requesting 
them to think of it, and call again in a week or a fortnight ; at 
another, predicting that they would’nt Jike it at another, offering to 
retract and let them off, and muttering strong imprecations upon the 
folly of the General. But the whole of the astoundingly small sum 
total of purchase money—it was only one hundred fifty dellars, 
or some ing ene than thirty pounds of the capital bought'by Co. 
into the architectural concern—was ultimately paid down ; and Mar- 
tin’s head was two inches nearer the roof of the little wooden office, 
with the consciousness of being a landed proprietor in the thriving 
city of Eden- 

“If it should’nt happen to fit,” said Seadder, as he gave Martin 
the necessary credentials on receipt of his money, “ don’t blame me.” 

“No, no,” he replied merrily. ‘ We'll not blame you. General, 
are you going ?” 

“Tam at your service, sir; and I wish you,” said the General, giv- 
ing him his hand with grave cordiality, “ joy of your po-session. You 
air now, sir, a denizen of the most powerful highly-civilised do- 
minion that has ever graced the world ; a do-minion, sir, where man 
is bound to man in one vast bond of equal love andtruth. May you, 
sir, be worthy of your a-dopted country!” 

Martin thanked him, and took leave of Mr. Seadder; who had 
resumed his post in the rocking-chair, immediately on the General's ri- 
sising from it, and was once more swinging away as if he had never 
been disturbed. Mark looked back several times as they went down 
the road towards the National Hotel, but now his blighted profile 
was towards them, and nothing but attentive thoughtfulness was 
written on it. Strangely different to the other side! He was not a 
man much given to laughing, and never laughed outright ; but every 
line in the print of the crow’s foot, and every little wiry vein in that 
division of his head, was wrinkled up into a grin! The compound 
figure of Death and the Lady at the top of the old ballad was not di- 
vided with a greater nicety, and hadn’t halves more monstrously un- 
like each other, than the two profiles of Zephaniah Seadder. 

The General posted along at a great rate, for the clock was on the 
stroke of twelve; and at that hour precisely, the Great Meeting of the 
Watertoast Sympathizers was to be holden in the public room of the 
National Hotel. Being very curious to witness the demonstration, and 
know what it was all about, Martin kept close to the General: and, 
keeping closer than ever when they entered the Hall, got by that means 
upon a little platform of tables at the upper end: when an arm-chair 
was set for the General, and Mr. Lafayette Kettle, as secretary, was 
—F @ great display of some foclscap documents—Screamers, no 

loubt. 

“ Weli, sir!’ he said, as he shook hands with Martin, “here is a 
spectacle calc’lated to make the British Lion put his tail between his 
legs, and how! with anguish, I expect!” 

Martin certainly thought it possible that the British Lion might have 
been rather out of his element in that Ark; but he kept the idea to 
himself. The General was then voted to the chair, on the motion of a 
pellid lad of the Jefferson Brick School: who forthwith set in for a 
high-spiced speech, with a good deal about hearths and homes in it, 
and unriviting the chains of Tyranny. 

Oh, but it was a clincher for the British Lion, it was! The indigna- 
tion of the glowing young Colwmbian knew no bounds. If he could only 
have been one of his own forefathers, he said, wouldn’t he have pepper- 
ed that same Lion, and been to him as another Brute Tamer with a wire 
whip, teaching him lessons not easily forgotten. “ Lion! (cried that 
young Columbian) where is he? Who is he? What is he? Show 
him tome. Let me have him here. Here!” said the young Colum- 
bian, in a wrestling attitude, “upon this sacred altar. Here!” cried 
the young Columbian, idealising the dining-table, ‘‘ upon ancestral ashes, 
cemented with the glorious blood poured out like water on our native 
plains of Chickabiddy Lick! Bring forth that Lion!” said the young 
Columbian. “ Alone, I dare him! I taunt that Lion. I tell that Lion 
that Freedom's hand once twisted in his mane, he rolls a corse before | 
me, and the Eagles of the Great Republic laugh ha, ha!” 

When it was found that the Lion didn’t come, but kept out of the way ; 
that the young Columbian stood there, with folded arms, alone in his 
glory ; and consequently that the Eagles were, no doubt, laughing wildly | 
on the mountain-tops,—such cheers arose as might have shaken the | 
hands upon the Horse-Guards’ clock, and changed the very mean time 
ef the day in England’s capital. 

*« Who is this 7” Martin telegraphed to Lafayette. 

The Secretary wrote something, very gravely, on a piece of paper, | 
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twisted it up, and had it passed to him from hand to hand. It was an 
improvement on the old sentiment: ‘‘ Perhaps as remarkable a man as 
any in our country.” 

This young Columbian was succeeded by another, to the full as elo- 
quent as he, who drew down storms of cheers. But both remarkable 
youths, in their great excitement, (for your true poetry can never stoop 
to details), forgot to say with whom or what the Watertoasters sympa- 
thized, and likewise why or werefore they were sympathetics: Thus, 
Martin remained for a long time as completely in the dark as ever; ‘until 
at length a ray of light broke in upon him through the medium ofthe 
Secretary, who, by reading the minutes of their past proceedings, made 
the matter somewhat clearer. He then le: that the Watertoast 
Association sympathised with a certain Public Man in Ireland, who held 
@ contest upon certain points with England; and that they did so because 
they didn’t love England at all—not by any means because leved 
Ireland much : being indeed horribly jealous and distrustful of igs people 
always, and only tolerating them because of their working hard, which 
made them very useful; labor being held in higher indignity in the sim- 
os republic than in any other country upon earth. This rendered 

artin curious to see what grounds of sympathy the Watertoast Asso- 
ciation put forth; nor was he long in suspense, for the General rose to 
read a letter to the Public Man, which with his own hands he had 
written. 

“Thus,” said the General—‘ thus, my friends and fellew-citizens, 

it runs :— 
“« Sin,—I address you on behalf of the Watertoast Association of 
United Sympathisers. It is founded, sir, in the great blic of Ame- 
rica! and now holds its breath, and swells the blue veins in its forehead 
nigh to bursting, as it watches, sir, with feverish intensity and sympathe- 
tic ardour, your noble efforts in the cause of Freedom.’” 

Acthe name of Freedom, and at every repetition of that name, all the 
Sympathisers roared aloud; cheering with nine times nine, and nine 
times over. 

‘«¢In Freedom’s name, sirc—holy Freedom—I address you. In Free- 
dom’s name, I send herewith a contribution to the funds of your Society. 
In Freedom’s name, sir, I advert with indignation and disgust to that ac- 
cursed animal, with gore-stained whiskers, whose rampant cruelty and 
fiery lust have ever been a scourge, a torment, to the world. The naked 
visitors to Crusoe’s Island, sir ; the flying wives of Peter Wilkins ; the 
fruit-smeared children of the tangled bush ; nay, even the men of large 
stature, anciently bred in the mining districts of Cornwall ; alike bear 
witness (9 its savage nature. Where, sir, are the Cormorans, the Blun- 
derbores, the Great Feefofums, named in History? all, all, exterminated 
by its destroying hand. 

“*T allade, sir, to the British Lion. 

“«* Devoted, mind and body, heart and soul, to Freedom, sir—to Free- 
dom, blessed solace to the snail upon the cellar-door, the oyster in his 
pearly bed, the still mite in his home of cheese, the very winkle of your 
country in his shelly lair—in her unsullied name, we offer you our sym- 
pathy. Oh, sir in this our cherished and happy land, her fires burn bright 
and clear and smokeless: once lighted up in yours, the lion shall be 
roasted whole. 

“*T am sir, in Freedom’s name, your affectionate friend and faithful 
Sympathiser, “«Cynus Cnoxg, 

“*General, U. S. A.’” 

It happened that just as the General began to read his letter, the rail- 
road train arrived, bringing a new mail from England; and a packet had 
been handed in to the Secretary, which during its perusal and the fre- 
quent cheerings in homage to freedom, he had opened. Now its contents 
disturbed him very much, and the moment the General sat down, he hur- 
ried to bis side, and placed in his hand a letter and several printed ex- 
tracts from English newspapers ; to which, in a state of infinite excite- 
ment, he called his immediate attention. ; 

The General, being greatly heated by his own composition, was in a 
fit state to receive any inflammable influence; but he hed ne sooner 
possessed himself of the contents of these documents, than @ change 
came over his face, involving such a huge amount of choler and passion, 
that the noisy concourse were silent in a moment, in very wonder at the 
sight of him. ’ 

“« My friends!” cried the General, rising ; “ my friends and fellow- 
citizens, we have been mistaken in this man.” 

“In this,” panted the General, holding up the letter he had read aloud 
a few minutes before. ‘I find that he bas been, and is, the advoeate— 
consistent in it always too—of Nigger emancipation !”’ 

If anything beneath the sky be real, those sons of Freedom would have 
pistolled, stabbed—in some way slain—that man by coward hands and 
murderous violence, if he had stood ‘among them at that time. The 
most confiding of their own countrymen, would not hays wagered then ; 
no, nor would they ever peril ; one dunghill straw, upon the life of any 
man in such a strait. ey tore the letter, cast the fragments in the 
air, trod down the pieces as they fell ; and yelled, and groaned, and hiss- 
ed, till they could cry no longer. 

« T shall move,” said the General, when he could make himeelf heard 
“ that the Watertoast Association of United Sympathisers be immediately 
dissolved !” 

Down with it! Away with it! Don’t hear of it! Burn its records! 
Pull the roem down! Blot it out of human memory! 

“ But, my fellow countrymen !” said the General, “the contributions. 
We have funds. What is to be done with the funds 7?” 

It was hastily resolved that a piece of plate should be presented to 
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a certain constitutional Judge, who had laid down from the Bench the 
noble principle, that it was lawful for any white mob to murder any 
black man ; and that another piece of plate, of similar value, should be 
esented to « certain Patriot, who had declared from his high place 
the Legislature, that he and his friends would hang, without trial, 
any Abolitionist who might pay them a visit. For the surplus it was 
agreed that it should be devoted to aiding the enforcement of those free 
and equal laws, which render it incaleulably more criminous and dan- 
to teach a negro to read and write, than to roast him alive in 
a public city. These points adjusted, the meeting broke up in great 
disorder: and there was an end of the Watertoast Sympathy. 
As Martin ascended to his bedroom, his eye was attracted by the 
Republican banner, which had been hoisted from the house-top in 
honour of the occasion, and was fluttering before a window which he 


passed. 

“ Tut!” said Martin. “ You’re a gay flag in the distance. But let 
aman be near enough to get the light upon the other side, and sce 
through you; and you are but sorry fustian !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FROM WHICH IT WILL BE SEEN THAT MARTIN BECAME A LION ON HIS 
OWN ACCOUNT. TOGETHER WITH THE REASON WHY. 


As soon as it was oy known in the National Hotel, that the 
young Englishman, Mr. Chuzzlewit, had purchased “ a lo.cation” in 
the Valley of Eden, and intended to betake himself to that earthly 
Paradise by the next Steamboat; he became a popular character. Why 
this should be, or how it had came to pass, Martin no more knew than 
Mrs. Gamp of Kingsgate-street, High Holborn, did ; but that he was 
fo the time being, the lion, by popular election, of the Watertoast 
community, and that his society was in rather inconvenient request, 
there could be no kind of doubt. 

The first notification he received of this change in his position,was 
the following epistle, written in a thin running hand,—with here and 
there a fat letter or two, to make the genera! effect more striking,— 
on a sheet of paper, ruled with blue lines. 

“National Hotel, Monday Morning. 

“ Dear Sir,—*t When | had the privilege of being your fel- 
low-traveler in the cars, the day before yesterday, you offered some 
remarks upon the subject of the Tower of London, which (in com- 
mon with my fellow-citizens generally) I could wish to hear repeated 
to a public audience. 

* As secretary to the Young Men’s Watertoast Association of this 
town, I am requested to inform you that the Society will be proud to 
hear you deliver a lecture upon the Tower of London, at their Hall 
to-morrow evening, at seven o’clock ; and as a large issue of a quar. 
ter-dollar tickets may be expected, your answer and consent by bearer 
will be considered obliging. 

“ Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
“The Honorable M. Chuzzlewit. 
“ P. S.—The Society would not be particular in limiting you 
wo the Tower of London. Permit me to suggest that any remarks 
upon the Elements of Geology, or (if more convenient) upon the Wri- 
tings of your tallented and witty countryman, the honourable Mr. 
Miler, would be well received.” 

Very much aghast at this invitation, Martin wrote back, civilly 
declining it; and had scarcely done so,when he received another letter. 
“ No. 47, Bunker Hill Street, 

“« Private. ** Monday Morning. 

*“ Sir,— I was raised in those interminable solitudes where our 
miighty Mississipi \or Father of Waters) rolls his turbid flood. 

“1 am young, and ardent. Wor there is poetry in the wildness, and 
every oy oar basking in the slime is in himself an Epic, self-con- 
tained. | aspirate for fame. It is my yearning and my thirst. 

* Are you, sir, aware of any member of Congress in England, who 
would undertake to pay my expenses to that country, and for six 
months after my arrival ? 

“ There is something within me which gives me the assurance that 
this enlightened patronage would not be thrown away. In literature 
or art; the bar, the pulpit, or the stage ; in one or others, ifnot all, I 
feel that I am certain to succeed. 

“ If too much engaged to write to any such yourself, please let me 
have a list of three or four of those most likely to respond, and I will 
address them through the Post Office. May I also ask you to favour 
me with any critical observations that have ever presented themselves 
to your reflective faculties, on ‘ Cain a Mystery,’ by the Right Hon- 
ourable Lord Byron? “Tam, Sir, 

“ Yours (forgive me if I add soaringly) Putnam Smur. 

“ P. S.—Address your answer to America Junior, Messrs. Hancock 
& Floby, Dry Goods Store, as above.” 

Both of which letters, together with Martin’s reply to each, were, 
according to a laudable custom, much tending to the promotion of 
gentlemanly feeling and social confidence, published in the next num- 
ber of the Watertoast Gazette. 

He had scarcely got through his correspondence, when Captain 
Kedgick, the landlord, kindly came up stairs to see how he was get- 
ting on. The Captain sat down upon the bed before he spoke ; and 
finding it rather hard moved to the pillow. 


La Faverre Kerrie, 


| 
Puncetually, as the hour struck, Captain Kedgick returned to hand 
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‘“* Well, sir!” said the Captain, putting his hata little more on one 
side, for it was rather tight in the crown: ‘‘ You’re quite a public 
man, | cal’late.” 

“ So it seems,” retorted Martin, who was very tired. 

* Our citizens, sir” pursued the Captain, “ intend to pay their re- 
spects to you. You will have to hold a sort of 1é—vee, while you're 
here.’ 

** Powers above!” cried Martin, “I couldn’t do that, my good 
fellow !” 

“I reckon you must then,” said the Captain. 

“ Must is not a pleasant word, Captain,” urged Martin. 

“ Well! I didn’t fix the mother language, and I can’t unfix it,” 
said the Captain coolly: * else I'd make it pleasant. You must re- 
ceive. That’s all.” 

‘* But why should I receive people who care as much for me as I 
care for them ?” asked Martin. 

“ Well! because I have had a muniment put up in the bar,” return- 
ed the Captain. 

“ A what 7” cried Martin. 

“ A mumiment,” rejoined the Captain. 

Martin looked despairingly at Mark, who informed him that the 
Captain meant a written notice that Mr. Chuzzlewit would receive 
the Watertoasters that day, at and after two o’clock : which was, in 
effect, then hanging in the bar, as Mark, from occular inspection of 
the same, could testify. 

“* You wouldn't be unpop’lar, 1 know,” said the Captain, paring 
his nails. ‘* Our citizens an’t long of riling up, I tell you; and our 
Gazette could flay you like a wild cat.” 

Martin was going to be very wroth, but he thought better of it and 
said : 

‘In Heaven’s name let them come, then.” 

“ Oh, they'll come,” returned the Captain. “I have seen the big 
room fixed a'purpose, with my eyes.” 

** But will you,” said Martin, seeing that the Captain was about to 

o ; * Will you at least tell me'this. What do they want to see me 
for? what have I done? and how do they happen to have such a 
sudden interest in me ?” 

Captain Kedgick put a thumb and three fingers to each side of the 
brim of his hat ; lifted it a little way off his head; put it on again 
carefully; passed one hand all down his face, beginning at the fore- 
head and ending at the chin ; looked at Martin; then at Mark; then 
at Martin again ; winked; and walked oat. 

“Upon my life, now !” said,Martin, bringing his hand —_ 
the table; “*such a perfectly unaccountable fellow as that 
saw. Mark, what do you say to this ?” 

** Why, sir,” returned his partner, “‘ my opinion is that we must 
have got to the most remarkable man in the country, at last. Sol 
hope there’s an end of the breed, sir.” 

Although this made Martin laugh, it couldn’t keep off two o’elock. 


upon 
never 


him to the room of state ; and he had no sooner got him safe there, 
than he bawled down the staircase to his fellow.citizens below, that 
Mr. Chuzzlewit was “ receiving.” 


Up they came with arush. Up they came until the room was full. 
and, through the open door, a dismal perspective of more to come 
was shown upon the stairs. One after another, dozen after dozen, - 
score after score, More, more, more, up they came: all shaking hands 
with Martin. Such varieties of hands, the thick, the thin, the short, 
the long, the fat, the lean, the coarse, the fine ; such differences of 
temperature, the hot, the cold, the dry, the moist, the flabby ; such 
diversities of grasp, the tight, the loose, the short-lived, and the lin- 
gering ! Still up, up, more, more, more : and ever and anon the Cap. 
tain’s voice was heard above the crowd—“ There’s more below; 
there’s more below. Now, gentlemen, you thathave been introduced 
to Mr. Chuzzlewit, will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? 
Will you be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more ?” 
Regardless of the Captain’s cries, they didn’t clear at all, but stood 
there, bolt upright and staring. Two gentlemen connected with the 
Watertoast Gazette had come express to get the matter for an article on 
Martin. They had agreed to divide the labour. One of them took him 
below the waistcoat ; one above. Exch stood directly in front of his 
subject with his bead a little on one side, intent on his department. If 
Martin put one boot befure the other, the lower gentleman was down upon 
him; he rubbed a pimple on his nose, and the upper gentleman booked 
it. He opened his mouth to speak, and the same gentleman was on one 
knee before him, looking in at his teeth, with the nice scrutiny of a 
dentist. Amateurs in the physiognomical and phrenological sciences 
roved about him with watchful eyes and itching fingers, and sometimes 
one, more daring than the rest, made a mad grasp at the back of his head, 
and vanished in the crowd. They had him in all points of view : in front, 
in profile, three-quarter face, end behind. Those who were not profes- 
| sional or scientific, audibly exchanged opinions on his looks. New lights 
| shone in upon him, in respect of his nose. - Contradictory rumours were 
| abroad on the subject of his hair. And still the Captain’s voice was 

heard—so stifled by the concourse, that he seemed to speak from under- 
| neath a feather-bed—exclaiming, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you that have been intro 
{ duced to Mr. Chuzzlewit, will you clear ?” 
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Even when they began toclear, it was no better ; for then a stream of | 
gentlemen, every one with a lady on each arm (exactly like the chorus | 


to the National Anthem when Royalty goes in state to the play), came 
gliding in—every new group fresher than the last, and bent on staying to 
the latest moment. If they spoke to him, which was not often, they 
invariably asked the same questions, in the same tone ; with no more re- 
morse, or delicacy, or consideration, than if he had been a figure of stone, 
purchased, and paid for, and set up there, for their delight. Even when, 
in the slow course of time, these died off, it was as bad as ever, if not 
worse ; fur then the boys grew bold ,and came in as aciass of themselves, 
anc did everything that the grown-up people had done. Uncouth strag- 
glers too appeared ; men of a ghostly kind, who being in, didn’t know 
how to get out again: insomuch that one silent gentleman with glazed and 
fishy eyes, and only one button on his waistcoat (which was a very large 


metal one, aud shone prodigiously), got behind the door, and stood there, 


like a Clock, long after everybody else was gone. 

Martin felt, from pure fatigue, and heat, and worry, as if he could have 
fallen on the ground and willingly remained there, if they would but have 
had the merey to leave him alone. But as letters and messages threat- 
ening his public denouncement if he didn’t see the senders, poured in like 
hail; and as more visitors came while he took his coffee by himself; and 
as Mark, with all his vigilance, was unable to keep themtrom the door; 
he resolved to go to bed—not that he felt at all sureof bed being any 
protection, but that he might not leave a forlorn hope untried. 

He had communicated this design to Mark, and was en the eve of es- 
caping, when the door was thrown open in a great hurry, and an elderly 
gentleman entered : bringing with him a lady who ¢értainly could not be 
considered young—that was matter of fact; and probably could not be 
considered handsome—but that was matter of opinion. She was very 
straight, very tall, and not at all flexible in face or figure. On her head 
she wore a great straw bonnet, with trimmings of the same, in which she 
looked as if she had been thatched by an unskillful laborer; and in her 
hand she held a most enormous fan. 

“Mr. Chuzzlewit, I believe?” said the gentleman. 

‘That is my name.”’ 

“ Sir,” said the gentleman, “IT am pressed for time.” 

“ Thank God!” thought Martin. 

“1 go back Toe my home, sir,’ pursued the gentleman, “ by the re 
turn train, which starts immediate. Start is not a word you use in your 
country, sir.”’ 

“Oh yes, it is,” said Martin. 

‘©You are mistaken, sir,” said the gentleman, with great decision: 
“but we will not pursue the subject, lest it should awake your preju— 
dice. Sir, Mrs. Hominy.” 

Martin bowed. 

“ Mrs. Hominy, sir, isthe lady of Major Hominy, one of our chicest 
spirits; and belongs Toe one of our most aristocratic families. You are 
p’raps, acquainted, sir, with Mrs, Hominy’s writings?” 

Martin couldn’t say he was. 

“You have much Toe learn, and Toe enjay, sir,’’ said the gentleman. 
‘Mrs. Hominy is going Toe stay until the end of the Fall, sir, with her 
married daughter at the settlement of New Thermopyle, three days this 
side of Eden Any attention that you can show Toe Mrs. Hominy upon 
the journey, will be very gratefvl Toe the Major and our fellow-citizens. 
Mrs. Homiay, I wish you good night, ma’am, und a pleasant pro-gress 
on your rout.” 

Martin could hardly believe it; but he had gone, and Mrs. Hominy 
was drinking the milk. 

‘ A’most used up I am, I do declare!’ she observed. “ The jolting in 
the cars is pretty nigh as bad as if the rail was full of snags and sawyers,”’ 

“Snags and sawyers, ma’am?” said Martin. 

“Well, then, Ido suppose you’il hardly realise my meaning, sir,” said 
Mrs. Hominy. “My! only think! Do tell!” 

Ir did not appear that these expressions, although they seemed to con- 
clude with an urgent entreaty, stood in need of any answer; for Mrs. 
Hominy, nntying her bonnet strings, observed that she would withdraw 
to lay that article of dress aside, and would return immediately. 

“Mark!” said Martin. “ Touch me, wiliyou. Am I awake?” 

“ Hominy is, sir,” returned his r— Broad awake! Just the 
sort of woman, sir, as would be discovered with her eyes wide open, 
and her mind a working for her country’s good at any hour of the day or 
night.” 

They had no opportunity for saying more, for Mrs. Hominy stalked in 
again—very erect, in teak of her aristocratic blood ; and holding in her 
clasped bands a red cotton pocket wy orerret et a parting gift 
from that choice spirit, the Major. She had laid aside her bonnet, and 
now oppeared in 0 hig aristocratic and classical cap, meeting between 
her chin; a style of head dress so admirably adapted to ber countenance, 
that if the late Mr. Grimaldi had appeared in the lappets of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, a more complete effect could not have been produced. 

Martin handed her to achair. Her first words arrested him before 
he could get back to his own seat. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Hominy, “where do you hail from?” 

“ Tam afraid I am du!l of comprehension,” answered Martin, ‘being 
extremely tired; but upon my word I don’t @nderstand you'”’ 

Mrs. Hominy shook her head with a melancholy smile, that said, not 
inexpressively: 

“« They corrupt even the language in that old country!” and added 
then, as coming down a step or two to meet his low capacity, “Where 
was you rose ?”’ 


} 
| 
} 
} 
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“Oh!” said Martin, “ I was born in Kent.” 

* And how do you like our country, sir?” asked Mrs. Hominy. 

“Very much indeed,”’ said Martin half asleep. ‘* At least—that is— 
pretty well, ma’am,.” 

‘« Most strangers—and particularly Britishers—are much surprised by 
what they see in tne U-nited States, remarked Mrs. Hominy. 

“They have excellent reason to be so, ma'am,” said Martin. “I 
never was so much surprised in all my life.” 

“Our institutions make our people smart much,” Mrs. Hominy re- 
marked. 

“The most short-sighted man conld see that at a glance, with his na- 
ked eye,” said Martin. 

Mrs. Hominy was a philosopher and an authoress, and consequently 
had a pretty strong digestion; bat this coarse, this indecorous phrase, 
was almost too much forher. For a gentleman sitting alone with a Jady 
—although the door was open—to talk about a naked eye! 

A long interval elapsed before even she—womam of masculine and 
towering intellect though she was—could call up fortitude enough to re- 
sume the conversation. But Mrs Hominy was a traveller and a writer 
of reviews and analytical disquisitions. She had had her letters fiom 
abroad, beginning “‘My ever dearest blank,” and signed “The mother of 
the Modern Gracchi’’ (meaning the matried Miss Hominy), regularly 
printed in a public journal, with all the indignation in capitals, and all 
the sarcasm in italics. Mrs Hominy had looked on foreign countries 
with the eye of a perfect republican hot from the model oven: and Mrs. 
Hominy could talk (or write) about them by the hour together. So Mrs. 
Hominy at last came down on Martin heavily, and as he was fast asleep 
she had it all her own way and bruised him to her heart’s content. 

It is no great matter what Mrs. Hominy said, save that she had learnt 
it from the cant of a class, and a large class, of her fellow-countrymen, 
who, in their every word, avow themselves to be as senseless to the high 
principles on which America sprang, a nation, into life, as any Orson in 
her legislative balls. Who are no more capable of feeling, or of caring 
if they did feel, that by reducing their own country to the ebb of honest 
men’s contempt, they put in hazard the rights of nations yet unborn, and 


| very progress of the human race, than are the swine who wallow in their 
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streets. Who think that crying out to other nations, old in their iniquity, 
“ We are no worse than you!”” (No worse!) is high defence and’ van- 
tage ground enough for that Republic, but yesterday let loose upon her 
noble course, and but today so maimed and lame, so full of sores and 
ulcers, foul to the eye and almost hopeless to the sense, that her best 
friends turn from the loathsome creature with disgust. Who, having by 
their ancestors declared and won their Independence, because they 
would not bend the knee to certain Public vices and corruptions and 
would not abrogate the truth, run riot in the Bad, and turn their backs 
upon the Good; and lying down contented with the wretched boast that 
other Temples also are of glass, and stones which batter theirs may be 
flung back; show themselves, in that alone, as immeasurably behind the 
import of the trust they hold, and as unworthy to possess it, as if the 
sordid husterings of all their little governments—each one a kingdom in 
its small depravity—were brought into a heap for evidence against them. 

Martin by degrees became so far awake, that be had a sense of a 
terrible oppression on his mind ; an imperfect dream that he had murder- 
ed @ particular friend, and couldn’t get rid of the body. When his eyes 
opened it was staring him full in the face. There was the horrible 
Hominy, talking deep truths in a melodious snuffle, and pouring forth 
her mental endowments to such an extent that the Major's bitterest 
enemy, hearing her, would have forgiven him from the bottom of his 
heart. Martin might have done something desperate if the gong had 
not sounded for supper ; but sound it did most opportunely ; and having 
stationed Mrs. Hominy at the upper end of the table, he took refuge at 
the lower end himself; whence, after a hasty meal, he stole sway, while 
the lady was yet busied with dried beef and a whole saucer-full of pickled 
fixings. 

Tt would be difficult to give an adequate idea of Mrs. Hominy’s fresh- 
ness next day, or of the avidity wilh which she went headlong into moral 
philosophy at breakfast. Some little additional degree of as ) per- 
haps, was visible in her features, but not more than the les would 
have ee uced. All that day, she clung to Martin. She sat 
beside him while he received his for there was another Recep- 
joondathaghaty-dbortoeass oo tear Bil Pimchy- begs to'thich be 
swered imaginary t sot artin y began to 

must be dreaming, and speaking for two ; quoted interminable passages 
from certain essays on government, written by herself ; used the Major’s 
pocket-handkerchief as if the snnffle were a temporary malady, of which 
abe was determined to rid herself by some means or other ; and, in short, 
was such a remarkable companion, that Martin quite settled it between 
himself and bis conscience, that in any new settlement it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to have wuch a person knocked on the head for the gen- 
era] peace of society. 

In the mean time Mark was busy, from early in the morning until late 
at night, in getting on board the steamboat such provisions, tools, and 
other necessaries, as they had been forewarned it would be wise to take. 
The purchase of thesé things, and the settlement of their bill at the Na- 
tiona), reduced their finances to so low an ebb, that if the captain bad 


| delayed his departure any longer, they would have teen in almost as bad 


| 
} 


a plight as the unfortunate poorer emigrants, who (seduced on board by 
solemn advertisement) had been living on the lower deck a whole week, 
and exhausting their miserable stock of provisions before the voyage 
commenced. There they were, all huddled together, with the engine 
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and the fires. 


had never used an axe; builders who couldn’t make a box ; cast out of | 


theie own land, with not a band to aid them: newly come into an un- 
known world, children in helplessness, but men in wents—with younger 
children at their backs, to live or die as it might happen! 

The morning came ; and they would start at noon. Noon came, and 
they would start at night. : 
the procrastination of an American skipper : and at night all was ready. 


Dispirited and weary to the last degree, but a greater lion thanever | land: half growing, half decaying, in the miry water. On through the 


(he had done nothing all the afternoon but answer letters from strangers : 


| 


| 


| 


But nothing is eternal in this world: not even | 


half of them about nothing: half about borrowing money: and ail re- | 


ring an instantaneous reply). Martin walked down to the wharf, 
through a concourse of people, with Mrs. Hominy upon his arm; and 
went on board. But Mark was bent on solving the riddle ofthis lionship, 


if he-could ; and so, not without the risk of being left behind, ran back | 


to the hotel 

Captain Kedgick was sitting in the colonnade with a julep on his knee 
and a cigar in his mouth. He caught Mark’s eye, and said : 

“ Why, what the ’Tarnal brings you here 1” 


“Vii tell you plainly what itis, Captain,” said Mark. “I want to | 


ask you a question.” 


“A man may ask a question, so he may,” returned Kedgick: strongly | 
implying that another man might not answer a question, so be mightn’t. | 


slyly. “Come!” 


* But how has he excited ’em!”’ asked Mark. 


“ What have they been making so much of bim for, now 1"’ said Mark 


The Captain looked at him as if he were half inclined to unburden his | 


mind of a capital joke 

* You air a going 7” he said. 

“Going!” cried Mark. “Ain't every moment precious ?”’ 

“ Qur people like ex-citement,” said the Captain, whispering. “He 
ain’t like emigrants in gio'ral ; and he ex-cited em along of this; he 
winked and burst into a smothered langh ; “along of this. 
smart maa, and—and—nobody as goes to Eden ever comes back a-live!” 


Scadder is a | 


The wharf was close at band, and at that instant Mark could heer | 


them shouting out his name—could even hear Martin calling to him to 
make haste, or they would be separated. 
matter, or put any face upon it but the best. 

patting benediction, and ran off like a racehorse. 

“Mark! Mark!” cried Martin. 

“Here am I, sir!’’ shouted Mark, suddenly replying from the edge of 
the quay, and leaping at a bound on board. 
sir. Allright! Haulin! Go a-head!”’ 

The sparks from the wood fire streamed upward from the two chim- 


It was too late to mend the | 
He gave the Captain a 


“ Never was half so jolly, | 


neys, as if the vessel were a great firework just lighted; and they roared | 


away upon the dark water. 


CHAPTER XXIlil, 

MARTIN AND HIS PARTNER TAKE POSSESSION OF THEIR ESTATE. 
JOYFUL OCCASION INVOLVES SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF EDEN. 
There happened to be on board the steamboat several gentlemen pas- 

sengers, of the ssme stamp as Martin’s New York friend Mr, Bevan; 
and in their society he was cheerful and happy. They released him as 
well as they could from the intellectual entanglements of Mra. Hominy ; 
and exhibited in all they said and did, so much good sense and high feel- 
ing, that he couid not like them too well. 
tellect. and Worth,” he said, ‘instead of yapering and jobbing, they 
would not want the levers to keep it in motion.” 


THE | saying that he sometimes looked up quickly at the poor erections on the 


“Tf this were arepublic of In- | 


w “Having good tools, and using bad ones,” returred Mr. Tapley, | 
“would look es if they was rather a poor sort of carpenters, sir, | 


wouldn’t it 7” 


Martin nodded. ‘‘As if their work were infinitely above their powers | mueh better, and such a very different, kind of place, near at hand, as 


and purpose, Mark; and they botched it in consequence.” 


“The best on it is,” said Mark, “that when they do happen to make | 


a decent stroke; such as better workmen, with no such opportunities, 
make every day of their lives and think nothing of; they begin to sing 
Out so surprising loud. Take notice of them words, sir, If ever the 
defaulting part of this here country pays its debts—along of finding that 
not paying ‘em won't do in a commercial point of view, you see, and is 

onvenient in its consequences—they'll take such a shine out of it, and 
make such bragging speeches, that a man might suppose no borrowed 
money had. ever been paid afore, since the world was first begun. That's 
the way they gammon each other, sir. Bless you, J know em. Take 
notice of my words, new !” 

“You, seem to.be growing profoundly sagacious!”’. cried Martin, 
laughing, 

“ Whether that is,” thought Mark, ‘because i'm aday’s journey nearer 
Eden, and am brightening up, afore I die, 1 can’t say. P’raps by the 
time I get there, I shall have growed into a prophet.” j 

He gave no utterance to these sertiments; but the excessive joviality 
they inspired within him, and the merriment they brought upon his shi- 
ning face, were quite enough for Martin. Although he might sometimes 
profess to make light of his partner's inexhaustible cheerfulness, and 
might sometimes, as in the case of Zephaniah Scadder, find bim too jocose 
& commentator, he was always sensible of the effect of his example in 
rousing him to hopefulness and courage. Whether he were in the hu- 
mor to profit by it, mattered not a jot. It was contagious, and he could 
not choose but be affected. 


At first they parted with some of their passengers once er twice a day, 
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Farmers who had never seen a plough ; woodmen who | and took in others to replace them. But by degrees the towns upon their 


route became more thinly scattered; and for many hours together they 
would +ee no other habitations than the huts of the wood-cutters, where 
the vesvel stopped for fuel. Sky, wood, and water, all the livelong dey; 
and heat that blistered everything it touched. 

On they toiled through great solitudes, where the trees upon the banks 
grew thick and close; and floated in the stream; and held ap shrivelled 
arms from out the river's depths; and slid down from the margin of the 


weary day and melancholy night: beneath the burning son and in the 
mist and vapor of the evening: on, until return appeared !mpossible, and 
restoration to their home a miserable dream. 

‘They had now but few people on board, and these few were as flat, as 
dull, as stagnant, as the vegetation that oppressed their eyes, No sound 
of cheerfulness or hope was heard; no pleasant talk beguiled the tardy 
time; no litle group made common cause against the dull depression 
of the scene. But that, at certain periods, they swallowed food together 
from a common trough, it might have been old Charon’s boat, conveying 
melancholy shades to judgment. 

At length they drew near New Thermopyle ; where, that same eve- 
ning, Mrs. Hominy would disembark. A gleam of comfitt, sunk into 
Martin’s bosom when she told him this. Mark needed none; bat he 
was not displeased. 


It was almost night when they came alongside the landing-place—a 


| steep bank with an hotel, like a barn, on the top of it; a wooden store 
“Qur people like ex-citement,’’ answered Kedgick, sucking his cigar. | 


or two, and a few scattered sheds. 

“You sleep here to-night, and go on in the morning, I suppose, 
ma'am?” said Martin. 

‘Where should I go onto?” cried the mother of the modern Gracchi. 

‘To New Thermopy!«.” 

“My! ain't [ there?” said Mrs. Hominy. 

Martin looked for it all round the darkening panorama; but he couldn't 
see it, and was ebliged to say so. 


“Why, that’s it!’ cried Mrs. Hominy, pointing to the sheds just 
mentioned. 


“That!” exclaimed Martin. 

“Ah! that; and work it which way you will, it whips Eden,” said 
Mrs. Hominy, nodding her head with great expression. 

The married Miss Hominy, who had come on board with her husband, 
gave to this statement her most unqualified support, as did that genile- 
man also. Martin gratefully declined their invitation to regale himself 
at their house during the half-hour of the vessel’s stay; and having es- 
corted Mrs. Hominy and the red pocket handkerchief (which was stil! 


| on active service) safely across the gangway, returned in a thoughtful 


mood to watch the emigrants as they removed their goods ashore. 
Mark, es he stood beside him, glanced in bis face from time to time ; 


| anxious to discover what effect this dialogue had bed upon him, and not 


unwilling that his hopes should be dashed before they reached their des- 
tination, so that the blow he feared, might be broken in its fall. But 


hill, he gave him no clue to whet wes passing in his mind, until they 
were again upon their way. 


“Mark,” he said then, ‘‘are there really none but ourselves ou board 


| this boat who are bound for Eden?” 


“None at all, sir. Most of ’em, as you know, have stopped short ; 


and the few that are left are going further on. What matters'that! 
More room there for us, sir.” 


“Oh, to be sure!’ said Martin. 
paused. 

“Yes, sir?’ observed Mark. 

“How odd it was that the people should have arranged to try their 
fortune at a wretched hole like that for instance, when there is such a 


“But I was thinking’’—and there he 


one may say.” 
He spoke in a tone so very different from his, usual confidence, and 


with such an obvious dread of Mark’s reply, that the good-natured feilow 
was full of pity. 


“Why, you know, sir,” said Mark, as gently as he could by any means 


| insinuate the observation, ‘“‘we must guard against being tod sanguine. 


There's no occasion for it, either, because we're determined to 
best of everything, after we know the worst of it. 

Martin looked at him, but answered not a word. 

“Even Eden, you know, ain’t all built,” said Mark. 

‘‘in.the name of Heaven, man,” cried, Martim angrily, “don't talk of 
Eden im the same breath with that-place...Are you mad? =ThereGod 
forgive me !—don’t think harshly of me for my temper!”’ 

After that, he turned away, and walked to and fro upon the deck full 
two hours. Nor did he speak again, except to say “Good night,” unti! 
next day; nor even then upon this subject, but on other topics quite for- 
eigu to the purpose. 

As they proceeded further on their track, and came more and more 
towards their journey’s end, the monotonous desolation of the scene in- 
creased to that degree, that for any redeeming feature it presented to 
their eyes, they might have entered, in the body, on the grim domains of 
Giant Despair, A flat morass, bestrewn with fallen timber; a marsh 


ke the 
Ain’o-we, sir?’ 


| on which the goed growth of the earth seemed to have been» wrecked 


i 


and cast away, thet from its decomposing ashes vile ard ugly things 
might rise; where the very trees took the aspect of huge weeds, begot 
ten of the slime from which they sprung, by the hot sun that: burnt them 
up; where fatal maladies, seeking whom they might infeet, came forth, 
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at night, in misty shapes, and creeping eut upon the water, hunted them 
like spectres until day; where even the blessed sun, shining down on 


this, Martin sat upon the ground beside the box; tock out his knife; 


' and ate and drank sturdily. 


festering elements of corruption and disease, became a horror; this was | 


the realm of Hope through which they moved. 

At last they stopped. At Fden too. The waters of the Deluge 
might have left it but a week before; so choked with slime and matted 
growth was the hideous swamp which bore that name. 
~ There being no depth of water close in shore, they landed from the 
vessel’s boat, with all their goods beside them. There were a few log- 
houses visible among the dark trees; the best, a cow shed or a rude 
stable ; but for the wharves, the market-place, the public buildings— 

“Here comes an Edener,” said Mark, “He'll get us belp to carry 
these things up. Keep a good /beart, sir. Hallo there!”’ 


, “ with your knife and mine, I sticks this blaaket ight afure the door, or 
e 


| And very neat dhat looks. 
| mine. 


The man advanced towards them through the thickening gloom, very | 


slowly : leaning on a stick. As be drew nearer, they observed that he 
was pale and worn, and that his anxious eyes were deeply sunken in his 
head. His dress of homespun blue hung about him in rage; his feetiand 
head were bare. He sat down on # stump half-way, and, beckoned them 
to come to him. When they complied, he put his band upen his side as 
if in pain, and while he fetched his breath stared at them, wondering. 

“Strangers!” he exclaimed; as soon as he could *peak. 

“The very same,”’ said Mark. ‘How are you, sir?” 

“I’ve had the feyer very bad,” he answered faintly. “I haven't stood 
upright these many weeks.’ Those are your notions | see,’ poiriting to 
their property. ’ 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Mask, “they are. You couldn’t recommed us some 
one as would lend a hand to help carry ’em up to the—to the town, could 
you, sir?” 

“« My eldest son would.do it if he could,” replied the man ; “but tor 
day he has his chill upon him, and is lying wrapped up in theblankets, 
My youngest died last week.” b 

“ Pm sorry for it, governor, ‘with wl my heart,” eaid Mark, shaking 
him by the hand, ‘‘ Don’t mind us. | Come along with me, and I'll, give 
you an arm baek. The goods is safe enough, sir,’—to Martin,—“ there 
ain’t marty people about, tomake away wit!:’em. What a comfort thatis!” 

‘'No,” cried the man. “ You must look for such folk here?’ knocking 
his stick upon the ground, “or yonder in the bush, towards the north, 
We've buried most of °em. The rest have gone away. Them that we 
have here, don’t come out at night.” 

“ The night air ain’t quite wholesome, I suppose ?’’ said Mark. 


“It’s deadly poison,” was the settler’s answer, 
Mark showe 


; had him think otherwise, Mark felt that he was, w 


—————Oo 


} 
' 


t 
| 


} 


him as ambrosia ; but he gaye the man his arm, and as they went along | 


explained to him the nature of their purchase, and inquired where it lay. 
Close to his own log-house, he said: s0 close that he had used their 
dwelling as a store-house for some corn; they must excuse it that night, 
but he would endeavor to get.it taken out upon the morrow. He then 

ave them to understand, as an additional serap of local chit-chat, that 
he had buried the last proprietor with his own hands ;, a piece of imforma- 
tion which Mark also received without the least abatement of his equa- 
nimity. 

In a word, he conducted them to a miserable cabin, radely constructed 
of the trunk of trees; the door of which had either fallen down or been 
carried away long ago; and which was consequently open to the wild 
landscape and the dark night. Saving for the little store he had men- 
tioned, it was perfectly bare of all furniture; but they had left a chest 
upon the landing-place, and he gave them a rude torch in lieu of candle. 
This latter acquisition Mark planted in the hearth, and then declaring 
that the mansion “looked quite comfortable,” hurried Martin off again to 
help bringoup the chest. all the way to the landing-place and back, 
Mark talked incessantly: as if he would infuse into his parmer’s breast 
seme faint belief that they had arrived under the most attspicious and 
cheerful of alb imaginable circumstances. 

But many a man who would have stood within a home dismantled, 
strong within his passion and design of vengeance, has had the firmness 


ef his nature conquered by the razing of an air-built castle. When the 
log-hut received them for the second time, Martin lay down upon the 
ground; and wept aloud. 

“Lord love you, sir!” cried Mr. Tapley, in 


that! Don’tdo that, sir! Anything but that! ver helped man, wo- 
man, or ehild over the lowest fence yet, sir, and it never will. Besides 
its bei no. use to you, it’s worse than of no use to me; for the least 
sound of it will knock me flat down. I can’t stand up agin it, sir. Any- 
thing but that.” . 

here is no doubt he spoke the truth, for the extraordinary alarm with 
which he looked at Martin as he paused upon his knees before the 
é —_ in the det of unlocking it, to say these words, safficiently eonfirm- 
ed him, 

“Task your forgiveness a thousand times, my dear fellow,” said Mar- 
tin. “eéouldn’t have helped it, if death had been the penalty.” 

“ Ask my forgiveness!” said Mark, with his accustomed cheerfalness ; 
as he proceeded to unpack the chest. “The head partner a asking for- 
civeness of Co.,eh? There must be soniething wrong in the firm when 
that happens, I must have the books inspected, and the accounts gone 
over immediate. Heére we are. Everything in its =e place.— 
Here’s the salt pork. Here’s the biscuit. Here’s the whiskey—uncom- 
mon good it smells too. Here’s the tin, pot. This tin pot’s a small for- 
tun’ in itself! Here’s the blankets. Hlere’s the axe. Who says we 


prea’ terror; “don’t do 
{ne 


ain't gota first rate fit ont? [feel as if I was a eadet gone out to Ingy, | 


and my noble father was chairman of the Board of Directors. Now, 
when Ive got some water from the stream afore the door and mixed the 
grog,’’ cried Mark, running out to suit the action to the word, “there’s a 
supper ready, comprising every delicacy of the season. Here we are, 
sir, all complete. *or what are we going to receive, et cetrer. Lord 


bless you, sir, it’s very like a gipsy party!” 
[t was impossible not to take heart, in the company of such & man as 


| 
| 


| 


| never was such a handy spot for clay as Eden is. 


“Now you see,” said Mark, when they had made a hearty meal; 
where, in a state of high civilisation, the door woul 


’ And very neat 
it looks. Then I stops the 


sperines below, by puting the chest agin it. 
Then there’s your blanket, sir. Then here’s 
And what’s to hinder our ing a good night!” 

For all his light-hearted speaking, it was long before he slepi himself, 
He wrapped his blanket round him, put the axe ready to his band, and 
lay across the threshold of the door: too anxious and too watchful to 
elose his eyes. The novelty of the dreary situation, the dread, of some 
rapacious animal or human enemy, the terrible uncertainty of their means 
of subsistence, the apprehension of death, the immense distance and the 
hosts of obstacles between themselves and England, were fruitful sources 
of disquiet in the deep silence of the night. “Bhou Martin would have 
e : ing also, and a prey 
to the same reflections. This was almost worse than all, forif he began 
to brood over their miseries instead of trying to make head against them, 
there could be little doubt that such a state of mind would powerfully 
assist the influence of the pestilent climate, Never had the light of day 
been half so welcome. to his eyes, as when awaking from a fitful doze, 
Mark saw it shini wpagh the blanket in the doorway, 

He stole out gently, for his companion was sleeping now; and having 
refreshed himself by washing in. the river, where it flowed belore the door, 
took arough survey of the settlement, There were not above a.scere of 
eabins iu the whole; half of these appeared untenanted; all were rotten 
and decayed. The most tottering, abject, and forlorn amovg them, was 
called, with great propriety, the Bank, and National Credit e. Ithad 
some feeble props about it, but was settling deep down in the mud, past 
all recovery. 

Here and there, an effort had been made to clear the land; and some- 
thing like a field had been marked out, where, among the stumps. and 
ashes of burnt trees, a scanty crop of Indian corn was growing. some 
quarters,a snake or zigzag fence had been begun, but in no instance had 
it been completed ; and the fallen logs, half hidden in the soil, lay mould- 
ering away. ‘Three orfonr meager dogs, wasted and vexed with hunger ; 
some long-legged pigs, ering away into the woods in search of food; 
some children. nearly naked, gazing at him from the huts; were all the 
living things he saw. A fetid vapor, hot and sickening as the brent of 
an oven, rose up from the earth, and hung on everything around; and as 
his foot-prints sunk into the marshy ground, a black ooze started forth to 
blot them out. 

Their own land was mere forest. The trees had grown so thick and 
close that they shouldered one another out of their places, and the weak- 


‘ nev | est, forced into shapes of strange distortion, languishing like cripples.— 
no more uneasiness than if it had been commended to | ; P Py, & peice 


The best were stunted, from the pressure and the want of room; and high 
about the stems of all, grew long rank grass,dank weeds, and frowzy un- 
derwood : not divisible into their separate kinds, but tangled all together 
ina heap; ajungle deep and dark, with neither earth nor water at its 
roots, but putrid matter, | oe of the pulpy offal of the two, and of their 
own corruption. 

He went down to the landing place where they had left their goods last 
night; and there he found some half-dozen inen—wan, and forlern to look 
at, but ready enough to assist—who helped him to carry them to the log- 
house. ‘They shook their heads in speaking of the settlement, and had 
no comfort to give him. Those who had the means of going away, had 
all deserted it. They who were left, had lost their wives, their children, 
friends, or brothers there, and suffered much themselves. Most of them 
were ill then ; none were the men they Had been once. They frankly of- 
fered their assistance and advice, and, leaving him for that time, went sad- 
ly off upon their several tasks. : 

Martin was by this time stirring; but he had greatly changed, even in 
one night. He was very pale and languid; he spoke of pains and weak- 
ness in his limbs, and complained that his sight was dim, and his voice 
feeble. Increasing in his own briskness as the prospect grew more and 
more dismal, Mark brought away a door from one of the deserted houses, 
and fitted it to their own habitation; thea..went back again for a rude 
bench he had observed, with which he presently returned in triumph ; and 
having put this piece of fartiture outside the house, arranged the notable 
tin pot and other such movables ape it, that it might represent a dresser 
or asideboard. Greatly satisfied with this arrangement, he next rolled 
their cask of flour into the house, and setin up on end in one corner, 
where it served for a side table. No better dining-table could be required 
than the chest, which he solemnly devoted to that useful service thence- 
forth. Their blankets, clothes, and the like, he hung on pegs and nails. 
And lastly, he yt forth a great placard (which Martin in the exulta- 
tion of his heart bad prepared with his own bands at the National Hotel), 
bearing the ae eee pane & Co., Lo ee mel a 
ors, which he displayed upon the most conspicuous part premises, 
with as much gravity as if the thriving city ot Kden had had a real, exist- 
ence, and they expected to be overwhelmed with business. ; 

“ These here tools,” said Mark, bringing forward Martin's case of in- 
struments, and sticking the compasses upright in a stump before the —_ 
“ shall be set out in the open air to show that we come provided, An 
now, if any gentleman wants a house built, he’d better give his orders, 
afore we're other ways bespoke.” 

Considering the intense beat of the weather, this was not a bad morn- 
ing’s work ; but without pausing for a moment, though he was streamung 
at every pore, Mark vanished into the house again, and presently reap- 
peared with a hatchet: intent on performing some impossibilities with 
that implement. joie 

“ Here's a ugly old tree in the way, sir,” he observed, “ which ‘Il be 
all the better down. We can build the oven inthe afternoon. There 
That’s convenient, 
anyhow.”’ 

Sut Martin gave him no answer. He had sat the whole time with his 
head upon bis hands, gazing at the current as it rolled swiftly by ; think- 
ing, perbaps, how fast it moved towards the open sea, the high road to the 
home he never would behold again. 

Not even the vigorous strokes which Mark dealt at the tree, awoke him 
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from his mournful meditation. Finding all hie endeavors to rouse him of | 
no use, Mark stopped in his work and came towards him, 

“Ton’t give in, sir,” said Mr. Tapley. | 

“Oh, Mark,” seturned his friend, “ what have I done im all my life that | 
has deserved this heavy fate?” 

“ Why, sir,’ returned Mark,“ for the matter of that,ev’rybody as is here | 
might say the same thing; many of ’em with better reason p’raps than | 
you'orme. Hold up, sir. Do something. Conldn’t you ease your mind, 
new, don’t you think, by making some personal obserwations in a letter 
to Seadder 7” 

“ No,” said Martin, shaking his head sorrowfully : “I am past that.” 

“ But if you're past that already,” said Mark,“ you must be ill and | 
ought to be attended to.” 

“Don't mind me,” said Martin. “ Do the best you can for yourself.— | 
You'll soon have only yourself to consider. And then God speed you | 
home, and forgivé me for bringing you here! Tam destined to die in this 

lace. I felt it the instant I set foot upon the shore. Sleeping or wa- 

ing; Mark, I dreamed it all last night.’ 
“ T said you must be if,” returned Mark, tenderly, “and now I’m sure 
of it. A touch of fever and ague caught on these rivers, I dare say ; but 
bless you, that’s nothing. It’s only a seasoning; and we must all be 
seasoned, one way or another. That's religion, that is, you knew,” said 
Mark. 

He only sighed and shook his head. 

“ Wait talf a minute,’ said Mark cheerily, “ till I run up to one of our 
neighbors and ask what’s best to be took, and borrow a little of it to give 

ou j and to-morrow you'll find yourself as strong as ever again. I won't 

fone a minute. Don’t give in, while I’m away, whatever _ do '” 

hrowing down his hatchet, he sped away immediately, but stopped 

when he had gone a little distance, and looked back: then burried on 

ain. 
“ Now, Mr. Tapley,” said Mark, giving himself a tremendous blow in 
the chest by way of reviver, “just you attend to what I’ve got to say.— 
Things is looking about as bad as me he look, young man. You'll not 
have such another opportunity for showing your jolly disposition, my 
fine fellow, as long as you live. And therefore, Tapley, Now's your time | 
to come out strong; or Never!” 


Brother Jonathan. 
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Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

itt alibi 

To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates extene | 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City | 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments, The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a | 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very | 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- | 


portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


— ——/ 
AGENTS.—Mr. Joun H. Wintersoruam of Fredericktown, Obio, 
is authorized to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan, 


Mr. Jonn N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorized to receive | 
subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel throughout 
Michigan and other States. 

a 


ANOTHER OF JONATHAN SLICK’S LETTERS. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our celebrated Yankee 
correspondent has resumed bis literary labors, and will gratify our read- 
ers next week with another of his rich letters upon matters and things 
in general. He assures us that he has not been ‘tu hum’ for nothing, 
but that he has digested a variety of subjects upoa which he intends to 
give his opinions in his own peculiar way during the coming winter. 
We therefore promise the readers of the Brotuer JonaTHAN a more 
than ordinary treat in the forthcoming series of letters, abounding (as 
they will) with that quiet but rich humor and keen ‘ mother wit,’ which 
are the leading characteristics of Mr. Slick’s writings—and remarkable 
also for shrewdness and a closeness of ebservation of which a Yankee 
is never deficient. 

———— a 

Mrs. A. R. St. Jounn. We commence in this number, a series of ar- 
ticles by Mrs, A. R. St, Jovy, and congratulate our readers on the lite- 
rary treat which her writings will afford them. This lady is already a 
contributor to most of the magazines, and is well known by the literati, as | 
a talented and pleasant writer of poetry, though her diffidence, and the | 
general suppression of ber name to her published pieces have prevented 
a full appreciation of her talents by the community. The Brother Jona- | 


than, which is ‘‘ every inch a magazine” and not surpassed by any inthe 
country, in the high character of its literary department, will from time 
to time be enriched with her writings, which differ materially from 
most of the current rhyming of the day. They are graceful and barmo- 
nious, combined with considerable masculine vigor. Our readers will thus 
see that we do not let any opportunity slip of encouraging native talent, 
for it is our settled determination to keep this magazine at the head and 
front of literature. 


I  — 


CHARITY VERSUS ICE CREAM. 


As a general thing, we men, editors in particular, are not 
overburdened with benevolence—we get crusty, hard-hearted, 
and morose in our Yocatiun—scarred and seamed into selfish- 
ness by the thousand impositions practised upon us on every 
hand. Were it not for the ladies—God bless them !—our pub- 
lic and private charities would be in a terrible condition. 
For our part, we are disposed to leave these matters in their 
hands, perfectly willing that they should prosper in all their 
good undertakings, without putting in a claim for any of the 
reward, here or hereafter, on our own account. 

We had thought, however, that all the avenues of charity 
were choked up with lovely, warm-hearted women, eager to 
alleviate the sufferings of humanity—but a new field has just 
been opened to us, in which so much good may be done—and 
will be dcne—for the ladies are entering it heart and soul—that 
we have determined to give it a helping hand in our columns, 
whenever they can be made of service. Our prisons and our 
poor-houses are filled with emigrants who have come to this 
country dreaming of paradise, and very frequently led into 
crime by necessities brought on from want of employ, and bad 
advisers. They land upon our shores, ignorant, helpless, and 
sometimes without a farthing to aid them. Work is not to 
be found in a moment, as they expected, and they have no 
resource but to wander roofless and hungry through the streets, 
which their friends had represented as paved with gold, ready 
to be gathered by the first comer. In a little time, disappoint- 
ment, want, and temptation do their work on the friendless 
strangers, and thus it is that our city is burdened by foreign 
paupers, and our prisons crowded with foreign felons. 

A company of ladies—we do not know how many, but we 
find among them some of the first and best names in the Jand 
—have taken this subject into consideration, and are about to 
organize a society which will devote its energies entirely to the 
benefit of this class of persons—to poor emigrant women of all 
nations and religions, who are sent to our shores. 

When we reflect on this subject, it strikes us as one pecu- 


| liarly adapted to the benevolent energies of the better sex— 


as one which may result in the saving of thousands to our city 
government—and in the prevention of much misery and crime. 
When the society is regularly organized, we shall say more upon 
the matter—for though “no lady,” we have a decided weak- 
ness in favor of all the acts, sayings, and doings of the gentler 
and benevolent sex. Though we have no decided genius for 
charitable societies ourselves; we can appreciate the talent in 
others and give them “God speed” with our whole heart., For 
ossified as our sympathies have become by contact with the 
rude wicked world, we do now and then muster up the ghost 


| of an impulse—the shadow of a long buried sympathy, which 


after considerable coaxing and encouragement sometimes strug- 
gles into respectable dignity. This ghost and shadow are 


| now becoming visible through this paragraph, and we trust the 


new society may feel the effect thereof. 
Seriously we believe this Emigrant Society one of the great- 
est charities yet put in operation, and with our whole heart we 


| desire its success, 


Speaking of charities puts us in mind of a miserable looking 
















little beggar boy, that importuned us for a peany Monday evening 
as we sauntered lazily from the cool shades of the Alhamra, 
where we had been sipping strawberry cream and drinking | 
iced water. It was a sultry night and beggar boys have no | 
business to disturb a gentleman’s feelings when the thermome- | 
ter is above the freezing point. He ask pennies of us! Why, | 
we envied the little chap the cool air let in through the rents 
of his habiliments. The boy wanted bread, forsooth, why didn’e | 
he take ice cream? Why importune us to indulge in a double | 
luxury? the extravagant wretch !—charity is a superfluity, a | 
pleasant sort of recreation, which warms the heart that indulges | 
in it. Bat strawberry cream is delicious, and cools the entire | 
system with a gradual and Juxurious chilliness. The touch of | 
those marble tables, the soft musical flow of the waters trick- | 
ling into the fountain, the lights, the perfume, and the beauti- 
ful bird with a breast of jet and golden wings, which perched 
on-the snowy table and pecked the rose tinted cream from our 
spoon, these are pleasant things too, and if we did send the 
poor little beggar boy away, it was because we could not in- 
dulge in two kinds of luxury at once; the boy should have ex- 
ercised more judgement. After cooling down the entire system 
with the spray of that fountain, and with the ices that looked 
like the perfume of damask roses, frozen in crystal, it was un- 
reasonable to entice us into further indulgence ; besides, the boy 
might have been an impostor, and we knew that the cream was 
genuine, having tried it much oftener than we do charities. 
Besides, it was so warm. We had just seen Macready’s mag- | 
nificent death scene in Macbeth, and the small common place | 





misery of a hungry boy seemed paltry and plebeian. But to- 
day, when the air is chill with rain, and every body looks blue 
and gloomy, any thing calculated to warm up the heart a little, | 
does not seem quite so much out of place, and we are really | 
beginning to kindle up in behalf of a new charity just explained 
to us. 

N. B.—If the beggar will come to our office some rainy | 
Saturday we will set him up in business—make a regular news- | 
bey of him. After all, the best kind of private charity is em- | 
ployment, and the best conductors of public charities are the 
ladies. 


——— 


THE BROTHFR JONATHAN. 


Why shouldn’t the Brotusr Jonatuan be to the people of | 
this country, what the Joun Butt is to the people of the Bri- 
tish Empire? Not the John Bull-newspaper—Heaven forbid ! | 
—but the beau-ideal of the national character, the John Bull 
of the play-wright, the song-weaver and the print-shop? 

Hath not our long-winded, lantern-jawed, keen, shrewd, | 
waspish, two-legged steamboat, whom we call Brother Jona- | 
than, as thoroughly marked, and as well-defined a character, 
as the pot-bellied, red-breasted, and redder-faced, loyal, and cre- 





dulous old gentleman they have adopted in the mother country, 
for the embodiment of their national whimsies and peculiarities, 
under the name of John Bull? 

And hath he not, moreover, as much go-a-headableness, and | 
of straight-forward wholesome, loud-mouthed boastfulness too, 
as either John Bull or Johnny Crapeau—Pat or Sawney ? 

Where do you find, upon the face of the whole earth a 
stronger impress of nationality—a greater wholeness of nation- | 
al character, than in New England? A stronger “ odor of na- | 
tionality,” you may find at the South perhaps—but that’s not | 
the question here. 


Coming all of one family—forty-nine fiftieths of the settlers | 
of New England, being full-blooded Englishmen to begin with ; 
and about the same proportion having continued ever since the 


beginning, to pour into that part of the country and settle there 
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—and why? Because New England most resembles old Eng- 
land—at the worst, they are only one great Brotherhood. 

So far from being intermixed with wanderers from the South 
of Europe, or even from the North, among the old families 
of New England, you will not find to this day, five per cent. 
of adulteration, trom Scotland or Ireland or Wales—nor so 
much as one per cent. of Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, Russians, Germans, Danes, Norwegians or Swedes. 

Of the old families, we say. Within a few years, the sup- 
ply of warm-hearted, hard-working, faithful, and tried laborers, 
from other parts of the world, with here and there a few indi- 
viduals of education, property and substance, who have made 
their way into the seaports and larger towns of New England, 
has been much larger—equal to five per cent. perhaps. And so 
too, we are indebted to the land o’ cakes—and the land o’ leeks 
—and the isles of the northern sea, for many a worthy fel- 
low. 

Still, you find hid here and there one from France, Italy, or 
Spain—while Germany and Switzerland have done their best, 
to help the Irish to overpeople the new world—among the rocks 
and rivers, the mountains and the seas of New England. The 
soil is not rich enough, the skies too cold—the winters too 
long for the people of the South of Europe—and the whole 
country too much like their own to tempt the people of the 
north. 

Hence the New England character bears the stamp, not oaly 
of nationality, to be found no where else in these United States 
of America, but of individuality. Youmay know a Yankee any- 
where. Their language, dress, habits, laws, usages and man- 
ners, alike distinguish them from all their brethren, east, west, 
north and south. 

Here, in the very heart of the land, we have a large interfu- 
sion of strong and healthy Dutch blood—the bravest and best 
of Europe, after Holland broke away from the tempestuous 
thraldom of Spain ; and if not, altogether, so well prepared as 
that of England was, for the storm that was to overthrow Go- 
vernments, and reveal to mankind the wisdom as well as the 


| strength of their own hearts—as the lightning tears its way 


through rocks, showing treasures of gold and silver and running 
water, where neither was hoped for—im every other way fully 
equal to it, 

One step further and you are among the Swedes—hard- 
working, pains-taking and thrifty, like the more laborious and 
less intelligent of the Dutch ; honester than the New England- 
ers, though not half so conscientious or long-sighted ; nor so 
much to be depended on at a pinch, nor capable of half the sa- 


critice for the good of others, or themselves, they resemble the 


Scotch in their stardy good faith, and great resisting power 
when beset by temptation. Delaware anda part of Pennsylva- 
nia are largely indebted to this part of northern Europe, for the 
seed of a hardy and safe population. » 

And then at another step, you find yourself in Pennsylvania, 
among the trne-hearted, narrow-minded, exceedingly honest 
and brave Germans, who: have spread themselves by families 
and neighborhoods all over that large and flourishing State.— 
Originally there were a few Hessian soldiers—deserters in the 


| Revolutionary war: then a goodly number of laborers, and hus- 


bandmen, with more enterprize than their brethren—else had 
they never crossed the water to plant themselves in the thick 
of the wilderness. And then, after many years of toil and suffer- 
ing, and fruitfulness, there were to be found, here and there, all 
over that large and thrifty commonwealth, fine samples of theed- 
ucated German—ty pes of their Fatherland : full of high thought 
and solemn purpose—men of large growth—aposiles and Think- 
ers—differing wholly from the eastern settlers, and still more 


from the native New Englanders and New Yorkers: want- 
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ing their enterprize—take them together, we mean—their ad- 
venturousness—and their headlong rashness; and thriving not | 
by ebance, nor hardly by foresight or calculation—but altoge- 
ther as a matter of course; like trees thrive that are planted in 
a good soil, where they have nothing to do but grow. 

And then—while the Dutch, the Swedes, and the Germans | 
were occupying the whole heart of our confederacy, the Irish | 
had got possession of Maryland—the cavaliers of Virginia— 
the Scotch of North Carolina —the French of our whole fron- 
tier, reaching from the Canadas to Louisiana—and the Spanish | 
of all there was left worth occupying, 

The New Englanders have always been, and must always 
be, a peculiar people—strongly marked with a national cha- 
racter—homogeneous. Even the swarms they are sending off 
into the Far West, generation by generation, for the great nor- 
thern store-houses, have the stamp of nationality about them, | 
which clings to them through life, and works a passage for 
them whithersoever they direct their steps—much as if they 
bere upon their foreheads the sign of the cross, burning and 
blazing there for ever. Let them dicker and swap to the tune | 
of the Old Hundred—let them talk through their noses, and | 
chaffer at every stopping-place, along the highway to Empire, 
with anything and everything they meet—and for anything 
and everythiog—still are they sure to triumph, and get to the | 
end of their journey about as soon, and in abaut as good a con- 
dition a8 they would if they were anointed among the Sauls of 
the South for dominion, or if they galloped the high-blooded 
horses of the South—over the necks of millions—or drove the 
ploughshare of wasting barrenness, and still more wasting | 
fruitfulness—tandem—over the fairest lands of the South. 

Away from New England, therefore, and from the offsets of | 
New England, which are homogeneous—our people have no 
other fixed, uniform, and clear, generally-acknowledged nation- 
al character, than if they were of so many different races. 
The people of the south are not like those of the north. And 
the people of the west are wholly unlike the people of the | 
east. And while the north and east are alike and homogeneous; | 
the south and west are unlike, and heterogeneous. 

And what then? are they any the worse for that? Ask our 

Revolutionary Fathers? Look at our National History! and 
though they were ever so much unlike ene another, still, if it | 
be true—and who will say it is not true?—that they are yet 
more unlike every other people under Heaven, while they have 
a common language, a common religion, a common govern- 
ment, and a great common interest in the welfare of the world, 
as well as of their country—who will refuse to them the ack- 
nowledgment ofa strong and decided national character? The 
very fact of their being so unlike among themselves, while 
other nations are alike, would of course for ever distinguish 
them from a)l other nations; and be of itself a national cha- 
racter. 
' And-which of them all can we spare! Lift up your eyes to 
the sky—go over the whole Host of Heaven—the greater and 
the lesser lights—suns and systems and constellations, and 
nebulee—and tell us which of the whole you would consent to 
see blotted out for ever! How do we know that the golden 
dust of to-day, which is neither to be counted nor weighed, in 
the vast Empyrean, may not be the seed of larger planets, and 
of more amazing constellations than we have yet been permit- 
ted to dream of. 

So im the elements of power that have been scattered with 
such a prodigal hand all over this great commonwealth of 
Empires. We wanted the sprightliness and fiery enthusiasm, | 
and unextinguishable hope of the French. We wanted the 
solemn strength, and habitual steadfastness, and unwearied 
thriftiness, and singleness of thé German; the headlong 
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warmth and generosity of the Irish—quick-witted, presumptu- 
ous and uncalculating—brave and thoughtless and patient, 
under the heaviest and worst trials of life, even to a proverb; 
nor could we do without our gallant and courtly friends of the 
South—luxurious, high-bred, saucy, indolent, presumptuous— 
but gentlemanly, faithful and quick; we wanted the cool 
sagacity, the assaying wariness, the very intolerance, and the 
sharp selfishness of the Scoteh—their worldly wisdom, and 
their amazing foresight in all that had to do with the bettering 
of their children’s minds; the sobriety and good faith, and 
patient plodding—the unostentatious fortitude of the Dutch— 
their unchangeableness—their quiet wisdom, and their fixed- 
ness—for nothing else would counterbalance the mischievous 
changeableness of the Yankees, forever unsettled ur unsettling 
after their eyes were open. And so, too, we wanted all that 
we have, and more, of the Swedish temper, and submissive- 
ness, and much of that patient lowliness, until roused by some- 
thing as unforeseen, as terrible, and as near at hand, as was 
the war-cry of Charles Twelfth when he broke ground against 
the Czar—as alarming as the trampet-blast which rang through 
all the subterranean regions of Dalecardia, when Gustavus 
Vasa broke away in thunder over the land of his heritage ; and 
we wanted too—and (tod forbid that we should ever doubt that 
all that we have—and all we are ever likely to have-- 
with all its faults—of that blood which, of yore, smoked in the 
veins of our English forefathers—the noble English of other 
days! 

Well then, having a national character—what are we to do 
with it? Make ourselves a bye-word and a reproach, ora 


| laughing stock to all the werld by our want of respect for our- 


selves—-by our want of a wholesome pride in it ? 

Having a Brother Jonathan—with a character that no Ame- 
rican need be ashamed of. Being a Brother Jonathan to the 
heart’s core—ready at any time to be measured with Joha Bull 
—or Pat or Sawney—or the Frog eating Frenchman, or the 
haughty Spaniard, what have we to fear ? 

What say you? We shall put the same question to you, 
this day twelvemonth, if we live. Be prepared if you please— 
one and all! 

— 
FIZZ—POP—WHIZZ! 

Mizzled or Boiled !—Under which Ring, Tommy? Boys are mis- 
led, girls boy-led ; or as our grandmother will have it, beys are mizzled 
and girls boiled in this world—whatever may become of them inthe next. 
And when we try to set her right, she only pushes up her spectacles at 
us—as much as to say—teach your granny to suck eggs !—and wants to 
know where is the mighty difference. 

You remember the gude wife in Scotland who was reading to her gude 
man, a portion of the sciiptures, and coming to a passage—in—no matter 
what book—read it thus—“ An’ the Deel was a lawyer fra the beginning.” 
Whereat her gude man, who had always believed that lawyers came in 
with the flood, or soon afterwards, lifted up his eyes and begged her to 
read it again. She complied, and read “ An’ the dee! was a lecar (liar) 
fra the beginnin’.” Ah, ha! said the old man ehuckling and rubbing his 
hands. Ab, ha—an ye coom to that said she—and whar’s the mighty 
deefrence, I’d be glad to know! 

Languages.—Knock:kneed evidently comes from noch nicht, tue Ger- 
man for not yet; meaning not as you knows on, whena knock-kneed 
fellow insists upon leading a beautiful girl to the first place in the first 
cotillion, of a large, half-empty ball room. Eleanora—s beautiful name, 
it must be acknowledged, is derived from the French of J/-y-en aura— 
there will be some; as much as to say, look out if we marry! So wo, 
the phrase you hear every day, and almost every hour from a Frenchman’s 
mouth, a smutty gal—that’s pure French you know, from ce m’est egal ! 
meaning, that for her!—whocares! And then there’s that other phrase 
8 sopin the pan. How clearly that comes from sopa y pan—bread and 
soup; the commonest articles on earth for those who have the rum of the 


kitchen, and are alwayson the watch. N, B We don’t say what 


+ 
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kitchen, as the object of the B.J. is to steer wide of politics in these tick- 
lish times—when our chief magistrate is dethroning all our established 
bureaucrats and throwing their offices among the rabble to be hustled for. 
One thing we do like however—be is punisbing all those who helped to 
put him into officeand there he’s right. Well do they deserve it!—the 
simpletons! But mum’s the word. Only just now, if the Executive 
were to stereotype that parable of the unjust steward, and scatter it over 
the land, we rather guess there would be a glorious crop of the children 
of light, by the end of another Session. But then—would it pay !—and 
is it worth while?) And why should that which was reckoned wisdom 
of yore, be called swartwouting now? or abequatulation. But enough, 
Mr. President—this is all between ourselves, you know. 

That’s a dy way, whispered a pretty girl to her lover, as they were 
about seperating in sight of her father’s window; and pointing, as she 
spoke, to a green path running wild among the rose bushes a great way 
off. Is it a good bye-way, dear, said her sweetheart in reply ; for if so, 
we'll take it—as I want to bid you good bye, where nobody can see us. 
Capital ! whispered she—half-blusbing, helf-laughing, and almost crying; 
how I do hate puns! 

“ Women are good to nurse "—we heard a fusty old bachelor say the 
other night—meaning they were good nurses. But quere—are they not 
quite as goed to nurse, or be aursed?—to fondle and pet—and spoil? 
And if not—who is? Are men? Faugh! Of all the tiresome, peevish, 
querulous, thankless, unbearable monsters on earth, a sick man is the 
worst—so long, at any rate, as he has life enough in him to fret, and 
grumble, and fuss, and keep everybody miserable about him. No, no— 
whatever women may be—men are not good to nurae or be nursed. Pet 
walrusses rather !—white bears to be fed with pap, and bolstered and 
patted, and coaxed and soothed by the hour. 

Cross Examination of a Witness. 

Witness ! 

Sir! 

Look me in the face. 

With all my heart—there ! 

You left a wife in England, hey ? 

Witness nods. 

“ Tf thou canst nod—speak too”—continues the examining couusel, 
with a triumphant smile. Court approves—the bar all agog and 


therefore I ask you, Sir, in so many words, whether you did or not leave 
a wife in England? 





You need not answer that question, said the counsel for prisoner, ap- 
pealing to the court with a low bow, not to be mistaken. 

Oh I’ve no sort of objection, Mr. Judge—aint at all particular about 
them things ; not I. 

Well then, to the best of your recollection and belief, did you, or did 
you not leave a wife in England? 

Well then, mister—what may I call your name ?—to the best of my 
recollection and belief, I did or did nut 
land. 

Here Court finds occasion for a pocket handkerchief: the bar chuckle 


and nudge one another, and the examining counsel begins to grow very 
red about the gills. 








leave a wife in Eng- 


Sir!—I aim not to be trifled with. Did you or not leavea wife in 
England ? 

Yes. 

You did! hey? 

Yes—I did—or not. 

Another laugh. Judge interferes—Mr. Witness, if you do not object 
to the question itself, the form it is put in, being the common form, is 
proper enough. 

What! Mr. Judge—on the cross-examination of a witness! and what’s 
more, of a willing witness! Wal! if that’s law here—I guess I’ve 
had about enough on’t! 

Judge stares and the bar fall a whispering, and making mouths at the 
jury and the junior counsel. 

Perhaps though, continues the court—perhaps, though, brother A., it 


might be as well to put the question in some other shape, and somewhat 
more directly. 


With submission—witness ! 
Sir! 
Did you leave a wife in England ? 


——— eee 


Oh! you're comin to it, are ye? Yes I did. 

More than one, perhaps. 

Yes—more than one. 

And how many? if I may be so bold. 

Not knowing, can’t say. 

And how many children—at a rough guess ? 

Well, then, at a rough guess—couldn’t pretend to say. 

Titter from the galleries—a grow! from the bench—while witness 
wipes his mouth, and looks about him as innocent as possible. Counsel 
presses the qaestion—having already cornered the witness. 

Not within half a-dozen, perhaps. 

Ob no, indeed—not within—looking first at the judge—then at the 
ladies in the gallery—then at the bar—then at the ceiling—then at his 


fingers and toes, as if counting both. More tittering in every part of the 
house 


Not within forty or fifty, perhaps ? 

Lord you! No indeed—not within forty or fifty thousand !—or more ! 

Alleyes were upon the witness, watching his countenance, without any 
suspicion of the truth, till he came out with forty or fifty thousand, or 
more—and then, such a shout you never heard in your life! The Bar, 
the Bench, the Jury, and the people broke forth all together, and were 
just getting over it, when the examining counsel, who had never smelt the 
rat, rose, and appealing to the court and jury, asked whether a fellow 
could be worthy of belief, who was “ capable of so answering his questions 
—whether true or falso!—under the solemnity of an oath!” By this 
time, the whole house was in another roar; and you may depend upon it, 
the matter was not helped much, when the witness, turning to the judge, 
asked him if he wasn’t in the habit of leaving a good many wives and 
children in every place he stopped in! 





Tue Nationat Rereat Convention terminated their labors on 
Thursday week, and adjourned sine die—the only really sensible thing 
they did. We learn that one topic of controversy during the session was 
a resolution tendering the aid of physical force to the patriots of Ireland ! 
It was however laid on the table. 

A national executive committee has been appointed, consisting of five 
members from five different States. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen appointed : 

From Massachusetts—John W. James. 
“New York—John McKeon. 
“ Pennsylvania—John Binns. 
“ Maryland—Hugh Jenkins. 
“District of Columbia—James Hoban. 

The Queen’s speech was denounced—a vote of thanks given to “ Medo- 
rus” Tyler for the manner in which he performed the duties of President, 
and this great affair ended, and the delegates returned to the bosoms o 
their families. 


S cepageinli natin 

Tae Aericuttorar Srate Fair was held at Rochester on the 20th 
and 21st instant, and it is supposed, there were at least twenty-five thou- 
sand persons upon the ground to witness the exhibition. From every 
quarter of the State contributions of some kind were sent to swell the 
catalogue, which seemed to include every production either of nature or 
art. The Mechanics’, Orphans’, and Agricultural Fairs were open at 
the same time, until the mind became perfectly bewildered, amidst the 
variety of attractions. 

Upwards of 1100 persons sat down to the Agricultural supper on 
Wednesday—there were present, Mesérs. Van Buren, Bouck, Granger, 
Wadsworth, &c., &c. On Thursday, at the grand supper, Mr. Webster 
and Ex-Governor Seward were present. The former in reply to a com- 
plimentary toast epoke for an hour and 20 minutes, he subsequently 
rose in reply to a similar toast from Mr. Seward and after eulogizing the 
character of the ex-Governor in glowing language, placed his hand in 
Mr. Seward’s and gave the following : 


“T give you, sir, the right hand of American fellowship—may the Em- 
pire State, and our New England confederacy, ever value and regard the 
sentiments and character of William H. Seward.”’ 


During the fair there was a grand review of the military and the fire 
department. 

A large number of premiums were awarded, the entire list is published 
in the Rochester and Albany papers. The fair of 1843 will long be re- 


membered with pride and pleasure by the people of the State of New 
York. 
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LITERARY NOTIC 


ES. 


Ports or Connecticut, edited by the Rev. C. W. Everest. 
Tiffany & Burnham, publishers. 


Case, 


Perhaps one of the most difficult duties that ever fell to a literary man, 
is that of compiling a book like the one before us. If the writers were all 
dead, and friendless also, the case might be different; but where half of 
them ate alive, and inthe full glow of ambitieus hopes, the giving of 
universal satisfaction seems an impossibility, Even those that have left 
their writings to posterity, have also left that same posterity, as it were, 
hanging on the garments they have just flung off, and as a genera! thing, 
the friends of each individual honestly believe that, dead or living, their 
favorite, the being who has shed light on their small circle, must be the 
alpha and omega of every compilation. There always exist plenty of 
advisers, ready to do the editor’s work for him in small talk—to drag 
forth old newspapers and saffron colored manuseript in cart loads for his 
perusal ; to do anything, in short, but mind their own business and per- 
mit the editor to go on with his. 

We have had a little experience in such matters, and conscientiously 
assert that a black wasps’ nest after a rain, a swarm of bumble bees in a 
hollow rail, or an ant hillin August, are all and each of them beds of 
roses and dewy violets and sunny buttercups, compared to the position 
of a poor fellew fighting his way through a company of poets, whose glory 


Tue Lavies’ Companion for October is behind its contemporaries 
in time, but is certainly not so in its embellishments, if it is in its mat- 
ter, and this is certainly the case. We are opposed to the system of 
purchasing articles merely for the name of the autbor, because in such 
case, the obscure writer can never succeed ; intrinsic merit should always 
recommend it to favorable notice, though the name of the writer be un- 
known; but the Editor of the Ladies Companion seems to have neglect- 
ed this, and published we should presume some contributions without 
first reading them. He seems to depend mainly upon his two lady Edi- 
tors, and they certainly are a strong team, but ‘variety is the spice of 


| life,’ and is most necessary for the life of a magazine. 
| 


The embellishments are capital. The ‘ Love Charm’ is a beautiful 


} engraving, but if the middle lady were to undergo the operation of stra- 


| 


' 


he is about to perpetuate. ‘To satisfy the vanity of the small, the ambi- | 


tion of the great, and the clamor of the rejected—every one honestly be- 
lieves that bis poem is to be the salvation of the book, and that all the pa- 
ges which he does not fill, will be about as valuable as so much blank 
paper—would be a task worthy of Tallyrand. 


_ With these feelings and the knowledge we haye of such maiters, Mr. 
Everest was certain at least of our commiseration before we opened the 
book ; but having opened it, having read the modest and elegantly writ- 
ten preface, and glanced at many a familiar gem, which but seem the 
more brilliant in their present setting, we must award the clever editor 
something more than sympathy. 
we have never seen a book of compilations so beautifully managed. 
While no important name has been omitted, none really unworthy of a 
place has, from partiality or caprice, found a position in the book. Ina 
volume of four hundred and sixty pages there cannot be detected twenty 


| 
| 
| 


In the whole course of our experience, | 


pages of poetry which does not rise far above mediocrity. The extracts | " ‘ ‘ 
| larly the latter, have woefully lacked that important quality—refinement. 


from each author are introduced by a brief biography, concise, clear and 
to the point in every instance. The leading events attending the litera- 
ry career of each author, are given in language remarkable for its elegant 
simplicity ; and we honestly believe, that if ever a book of this kind can 


give general satisfaction this volume must be the fortunate one. 


The authors that are no longer living, and these embrace most of our 
early leading poets, Barlow, Trumbull, Humphreys, and all that cele- 
brated class, have biographies more fully written out, The editor, very 
modestly and with great propriety, is sparing of his own opinions regard- 
ing the merits of the productions on which he has sat in judgment. His 
good taste and that excellent discrimination which none but a true poet 
can thoroughly exercise, is sufficiently exhibited in the selections and 
arrangement. In all the volume we can find no evidence of prejudice or 
unfairness. If Mr. Everest had partiality, or personal friendship to con- 
tend against, he has evidently listened only to the taste of the poet, and bis 
volume is all the better for it. 

The list of writers whose productions fill this very beautiful volume are 
more numerous than most of our readers wil! imagine ; for our part we 
had no idea that so many, and so superior authors hailed from Connecti. 
cut. We read the list ef names with hearty congratulations to the 
state that it can boast so many lofty spirits, and to the editor that he has 
managed to perpetuate them in a manner so far superior to anything of 
the kind yet published. 

The publishers also deserve high commendation for the beautiful style 
in which the “ Poets of Connecticut” is got up. A vignette of Hartford 
embellishes the title page, the paper is very superior and the mechanical 
execution unsurpassed. This is high praise for the editor, publishers, and 


the volume itself, but those who examine its pages will not accuse us of | 


an over estimation of its value. 


We have been requested to say, that the work can be obtained of the | 


agent, at the office of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 139 Fulton street. 


| 
| 


bismus, it would greatly improve her personal appearance—she squints 
horribly now. ‘Ida’ is excellent and the plate of fashions, as good as 
such things usually are. 

Froissart’s CuronicLes.—J. Winchester, 30 Ann Street.—The 
7th number of this valuable and highly interesting work is before us. 
Three more numbers complete it, and we do not know of any sérial pub- 
lication, containing so much information as this, or issued at so cheap 
a@ rate. 

Tue American AoricuLtorist’s ALmanac for 1944 is issued by 
J. Winchester, 30 Ann Street, at 124 cents each. 

Tue Piertan for September is upon our table, and its contents are 
calculated to sustain its present reputation. It is a capital youth’s maga- 
zine. 

Lapy’s Musicau Lisrary for October. Burgess & Stringer have 
forwarded us this elegant publication. It is more than usually brilliant 
this month, having fourteen pieces of music, vocal and instrumental. A 
ballad adapted to Thalberg’s celebrated andante and the chorus from 


Norma are gems. 
SE 


THE DRAMA. 

Park TuzatRe. We hail the appearance of Mr. Macready, with 
more than ordinary pleasure, as judging from the style in which “ Mac 
beth” has been produced, the appearance of the audiences who have each 
night, warmly greeted him, and the apparent revolution he has effected in 
the arrangements behind the scenes of the Park theatre, we look forward 
toa permanent and effectual reformation, not only in the drama, itself, but 
in the taste of the public. It must ba confessed that both, and particu- 


A really mental, chaste, classic performance has never been appreciated 
here, at least, not by a sufficient number to sustain a theatre. A ranting, 
poaring, ear-splitting declaimer invariably called forth bursts upon bursts 
of applause; whilst a quiet, intellectual actor would scatter his pearls 
around, and they fell unnoticed, and unknown. For years past, perform- 
ers aware of this, have in many instances sacrificed their judgment and 
their.taste at the altar of these false worshippers, bowed to the will of 
the million, for the sake of a little popularity, and ultimately returned to 
England so changed, theic acting or singing so disfigured, as barely to be 
tolerated, where they were once favorites. 

But Mr. Macready is not one of these—he has introduced among us, 
acting ofa totally different school, from any we have been accustomed to 
witness in America, and however gratifying, applause may be—we do 
not believe he will ever ‘‘o’erstep the modesty ef nature’ to obtain it— 
indeed this was self-evident on Monday night, when if he had chosen, he 
could have introduced clap-traps, that never fail ir their effect-—but these, 
of all kinds, he carefully avoided throughout, and gave an example to 
many of the professien then present, they would do well to emulate. 

Mr. Macready is perhaps the most finished actor of the age—the stage 
and all its necessary appliances has been a subject of deep study with 
him, and in all he does—in action, in word—in all the minatae so 
requisite to fill up the scene; he evinces the artist of consummate judg- 
ment and skill, With many he may be considered not sufficiently 
impulsive—bis mannerisms may be mistaken for affectedness, and will, 
we know, sometimes impart a coldness to the scene, which, with the 
presence of a more impassioned actor, would glow with a warmer 
| coloring—but genius and talent are distinct and dissimilar. Mr, Ma- 
| cready has not genius, but he possesses talents of the highest order, 
| which he has cultivated with unceasing diligence, until he has made 
| himself, what we assert he is—the most finished actor of the age. 
| The great beauty of his performance is, in our opinion, its simple 
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naturalness—he speaks as a man would be supposed to speak, if placed 
in the same circumstances in life—his great study seems to be, faithful- 
ly ‘to hold the mirror up to nature.’ The part of ‘Macbeth’ abounds 
with instances of this sort—his speech to the ghost of Banquo particu- 
larly, was given in this manner; it failed to produce so much applause 
as many other actors would have elicited, but it arose from the fact that 
it took the audience by surprise—it made them stop to think—and thus 
furnished a clear proof of the mind of the actor. If his readings differ 
from your preconceived ideas of the same passages—you will not hastily 
condemn, because you feel that he is prepared with his reasons to justify 
them; thus his performances become, in fact, illustrated lectures on the 
drama, and furnish you with subjects for after study. 

The reception of Mr. Macready on Monday night was of the most 
flattering kind—the pit rose en masse, and the cheering was continued 
for several minutes; the same compliment was paid to him at the close 
of his performance, which he respectfully acknowledged—he was evi- 
dently too much exhausted to address the audience. 

My Rider, who accompanied Mr. Macready to this country, played 
Macduff exceedingly well; he reads correctly; has no redundancy of 
action ; possesses a good voice and figure; and evidently takes Macready 
for his model. We have rarely seen the character better sustained. | 

Mrs. Sloman enacted Lady Macbeth, a part which she has played in 
London with great success, and we weré pleased to witness the apprecia- 
tion of her efforts on Monday night. Her correet conception of the cha- 
racter was apparent throughout, and though occasionally she lacked that 
physical force, so necessary to give effect to the powerful language of the 
author, still the performance was marked by striking beauties, which far 
more than compensated for any slight defects—she at least proved herself 
an actress of mind, a rare quality bythe by with actresses in this country. 
Her reception of Duncan and her acting throughout the banquet scene, 
were unequalled for grace and finish, and the last fearful scene, when she 
unconsciously discloses the dreadful secret f her own and her husband’s 
guilt, was well conceived and finely given——the breathless attention of 
the audience, was the highest compliment she could receive. The dresses 
of the lady, particularly the first, struck us as being in excellent keeping | 
with the character. | 

Of the piece itself, the perfect manner in which it was produced, the | 
improvement in everything, even to the working of the scenes and the 
drilling of the supernumeraries, we cannot speak too highly. It certainly | 
never was exceeded in this country, even in the palmiest days of the dra- 
ma; and if Mr. Simpson will enly continue in the same course, he may 
be assured the public will patronize him. We shal! refer to Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s subsequent performances hereafter. 

Tae Otyuric.—A new farce was produced on Monday night, called 
“My Wife’s Second Floor,” of which Mr. Holland is the hero, and as 
usual, he manages co keep the audience in a roar. He plays the part of 
Jacob Close, and, as his name signifies, his extreme taciturnity produces 
most of the fun of the piece, which arises from a series of mistakes he 
refuses toexplain. The plot is not very original. 

Mrs. Topheavy (Mrs. Booth) engages the second floor of a house in 
Bristol, in which Jacob is a servant, and passes herself off for a widow. 
In a garret of the same house Mr. Felix Toddle (Walcot) pursues the 
divine art of painting, and being in love with Fanny Maylove (Miss 
Clarke) who has consented to visit him that day, is desirous of borrow- 
ing the widow’s second floor. Mrs. Topheavy happens to be the wife of 
a Capt. T. (Nickinson) who is then at the Admiralty, and being about 
to surprise him with a visit, consents to take Toddle as a subtenant 
during her absence, consequently Fanny is received in, and is highly de- 
lighted with her lover’s supposed apartment. Curiosity, however, tempts 
her in his absence to search the place, and in a writing desk, she 
finds a minature of Mrs. Topheavy, which she recognizes as the lady she 
had seen walking with Toddle. On his return she taunts him with his 
perfidy, and leaves him quite in the dark as to the cause of the rupture. 

It happens that Capt. Topheavy wishes to surprise his wife with a 
visit, and arrives unexpectedly at Bristol at this time—gains her apart- 
ment by a private entrance, and is quietly seated at her desk, when 





Toddle re-enters the room. Toddle mistakes him for a would be lover | 


of his mistress, a Mr. Spicey, and as both the ladies are called Fanny, a 
natural misunderstanding with regard to them takes piace—subsequently 
the two ladies meet in the apartments and a similar misunderstanding 
occurs with regard to the gentlemen. Jacob is aware all the time of the 





mistakes, but refuses to explain, and consequently a succession of ludi- 
crous blunders and contretemps eccur, until the close of the piece, which 
has been received every night with immense applause. 

A new burlesque is to be produced here on Monday we understand, of 
which green room report speaks highly. A translation from the French 
is likewise in rehearsel, called ‘ Blind Man’s Buff.’ 

N1s10's.—The Italian Company are still at the gardens, but have not 
produced any novelty. ‘Norma’ was repeated on Friday and ‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoer’ on Tuesday last, for the benefit of Madam Majocchi. 
We hope their engagement will be extended, and that they will produce 
many operas hitherto unknown in this city, of which it is said they are 
capable of doing. 

The Ravels continue as attractive as ever, and we have no doubt 
would do so throughout the winter if Niblo were to keep open. 

Tae Cuatuam is proceeding prosperously—it is well managed, and 
deserves success. Yankee Hill has been very attractive. 

Tue Bowsry.—Hambilin has forestalled Mitchell, and most unfairly 
interfered with his legitimate business—burlesques. During the week 
he has produced two of this class of entertainments, himself playing the 
prinicpal characters—the first was a broad burlesque on ‘Hamlet’ and 
the other an equally broad one upon ‘ Macbeth.’ Hamblin is bad enough 
when he plays naturally—but the ‘asthmatic tragedian’ must net at 
tempt imitations—they are ‘ positively shocking.’ 

ins 
MUSICAL. 

We understand Mr. Wallace gave a concert, in this city, last Monday, 
and that Mrs. Sutton sang for him, and that the concert, in a pecuniary 
point, was a failure. We would suggest to Mr. Wallace, that a dollar is 
too high a price—he is notto suppose that because Castellan has a crowd- 
ed room at that price, he must of course have the same—the cases are 
widely different. The night was also unpropitious in several respects— 
the weather was stormy—there was an immense attraction at the Park 
Theatre, and Russell gave a 50 cent concert in the same neighbourtiood. 

Sioytona Castettan bad another crowded room last night, and de- 
lighted every one with the wonderful powers of her voice. We are 
pleased to learn that she will give a series of concerts in the City. 

Mr. Russert has given his singing and musical recitations every 
evening during the week, with much success, at the Society Library. 

Sicsi0or Ripas gives his annual concert this evening, at the Apollo 

ooms, and if he receives a reward commensurate with his merits, will 
have a bumper. He has prov ided a most excellent bill of fare. 


ccemeeeiiiiatianaiads 
THE TURF. 

Tue Great Trottine Race. A race for $1250, three mile beats 
in harness, was advertised to come off on Monday, over the Beacon 
Course, between the celebrated horses Americus, Ripton and Dutchman, 
and drew together an immense concourse of spectators. It waa one of 
the hardest contested races we ever witnessed, and was won by Ameri- 
cus, though we should presume the fourth heat could hardly be cansider- 
ed decided, as it was quite dark when they started, and at the end of the 
second mile, Dutchman was drawn up. 

The first heat was won by Americus, by a length; time $:04. The 
second heat was won by Dutchman, by half a length, in 8:11. The third 
was a dead heat; time, 8:26, The fourth heat was taken by Americus, 
Hiram stopping Dutchman on the second mile, and Americus finished 
the heat at his ease ; no time kept. 


— 

A Democratic Van Buren Mezrine, was called in the Park, on 
Monday evening, but the fates seemed to conspire against it—the ele- 
ments of strife in the heavens, and those among the an/i’s on the earth, 
combined to create disorganization, and consequently the whole affair was 
little more than dumb show on the part of the getters up of the meeting. 
Such eonduct is highly reprehensible and should be punished. 

A Mr. Carr amidst incessant interruptions, contrived to read a string 
of resolutions, all highly approving of Mr. Van Buren’s political course, 
when Mr. Barker, Attorney-General, tried to make himself heard, but 
didn’t succeed, his speech what there was heard of it, was strongly advo- 
cating the claims of Mr. Van Buren. At its conclusionthe meeting broke 
| up in great disorder. 


ines 
Destruction or a City.—The city of Port Leon, Florida, was 
visited by a severe storm on the 13th inst., which completely inunda'ed 

| the city, and laid it in ruins. Fourteen lives were lost. 
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(Original.] 
RUTH ELDER. 
BY prs NEAL. 
No. IX. 
[Continued from page 33. | 
The Heart is like the Sky—a part of Heaven. 
Indeed! Like that part of Heaven we call the Sky, it may be— 


changeable and stormy, and whimsical and treacherous, and never the | 


same for a whole day together; but as for being a part of Heaven—of 


that Heaven we are looking to, and yearning after, when weary of the | 


world, or not more than half satiefied with our Maker—poh—fudge—I | 


don’t believe a word of it—do you, Madam ?—or you, Sir ?—or you, my 
dear little red-lipped mischief, at the window there ; catching your breath 
at every other word you hear, and training flowers a tip-toe, and looking 


all the while as if butter wouldn’t melt in yourmouth? Come, come— | 


with all your bewitching naturalness, and simplicity and sweetness, you 
know better, don’t you? And you would be very sorry to find the Hea- 
ven that’s cracked up so much—every Sabbath day, by people who are 
the last to go there, if they can help it—no better than your own little 
wicked heart? And you would much rather stay here, wouldn’t you 
now ?—naughty as the world is—along with that dark-eyed, mysterious 
looking yoeth—you never saw but once in your life, and then, under such 
exceedingly pleasant, though somewhat embarrassing circumstances— 
just after he had taken off his boots and gloves—thereby showing the 
prettiest little feet and hands you ever saw in your life—just like a wo- 
man’s!—and jumped overboard, in three feet of water to fish up a fan, 
or a tooth pick, perhaps—or cleared a fence at a single bound, while 
you and your mother were looking at him, and the shadow of something 
which he mistook for a great, big, bellowing, naughty bull was withina field 
or two of him, at the furthest—oh my !—There, there—that'll do—never 
put up your lip at a stranger, unless you mean to be better acquainted 
with him; as I shall be with you hereafter—do you mark the word? 
Hereafter—when you will be the first to acknowledge, with tears and 
trembling perhaps, and with your hands in mine, that on earth, I knew 
you better than you knew yourself, my dear, for all your pouting. 

Six or eight months had now gone by; and to tell the truth, I had 
almost forgotten our dear little friend of the strawberry-bank and the 
flowering-wilderness, and with her, not a few of my best resolutions,— 
being made in a sick chamber, at midnight, and with an atmosphere, 
like that of another world breathing upon me—how could it be other- 
wise? After I had got well, and the winds that blew upon me were 
bright with sunshine, and sweet and strong and wholesome, with new 
life—why should I make myself unhappy with the past? or keep that in 
mind, which God himself, were I to judge by his over abundant goodness 
to me, had altogether forgotten? What had I to do with the grave? or 
with promises made only to myself, or Him? 

True it is, that long after I had come away; and the engagements I 
bad made over and over again with myself, to watch over her and help 
her, as I would that another might watch over, and help a dear child of 
my own, were I snatched away, and she left motherless and foot-sore, 
wandering over the earth ia pilgrimage—had all been forgotten; and I 
was ina far country. I found myself on trial, if not for my life, most 
assuredly for a large part of my life, with my conscience and heart both 
witnessing against me, and nobody—nothing—to testify in my behalf. 
But what i€ I did!—I managed to bamboozle the Jury, to hoodwink the 
Judge, and get a verdict in my favor—and how? By tampering with 
the chief witnesses against me—with my conscience and my heart! 

And so, as I have said before, six or eight months had gone by, and 
T was at peace with all the world—even myself. E had been away, 
almost to the ends of the earth. 1 had gone through perils ty land— 
auch as never haunted Paul; and perils by sea, that hinder my sleeping 
to this hour; and had got back to my family and home, and was happy; 
when one day, at the end of a long and tiresome walk, through the snow, 
in mid-winter, as I entered. my bouse—and flung off my cloak in the 
passage—happening to turn my eyes toward a light in the breakfast 
room, the door of which always stood ajar, after winter set in, [ saw a 
stranger there, sitting face to face with my wife—holding both her hands, 
and looking up into her eyes with an expression which—were they mag- 
netizing one another? or only getting acquainted, after the manner of 
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men and women? a manner that puzzled Solemon himself, it would ap- 
pear, about as much as the way of @ serpent over a rock !—Upon my 
word, I wasn’t at all sqrry—though I dare say you are, you little minx 
you, to find that young stranger a woman. It was little Ruth herself, in 
a smart riding-habit, with her hair cropped; poor little Ruth! 

But what business had she there? And worse yet—how long had 
she been there? They were on the best possible terms, to be sure—a 
great comfort to me, I promise you—but Ruth’s eyes were brimful—her 
lip trembling—and my wife looking rather serious. Do you wonder 
that I was very anxious to know how long they had been together; and 
what they had been talkihg about—hey? But if I had told my wife 
the truth—and the whole truth—and nothing but the truth—why should 
I be anxious? and what had I to fear? Ask yourself, my friend— 
were you ever in such a scrape? Then you will be the last to wonder 
that I felt anxious, very anxious, notwithstanding all my conscientious 
acknowledgments. 

And if you never were-—still you may venture to understand me—if 
there’s nobody watching your eyes. By the way, though—a word in 
your ear? Why were you so profoundly interested 4 moment ago, when 
that young stranger had my wife by both hands—and was looking up 
into her face, so devoutly and so earnestly 7—and they were alone toge- 
ther, in a dimly-lighted room, while I, the husbaand, was believed to be 
a hundred miles off?—and why stare so wildly, and why breathe so 
hurriedly—and why feel so disappointed, and look so sheepish—when 
that young stranger turned out to be only a woman? What were you 
looking for? What hoping—what fearing? Whoever you are, and 
whatever you are, and whether young or old, married or unmarried, 
male or female, you have thereby pronounced a judgment upon your 
own heart! How durst yeu believe that stranger a man? How durst 
you hope—or fear—as you did hops and fear? Because you understand 
the human heart—and believe it to be desperately wicked, hey? But 
how came you so well acquainted with the human heart?) How came 
you, Sir—and you, my dear madam, and you, Rose-lip—how came you 
to have so bad an opinion of mankind ?—or, worse yet, of womankind ? 
What knew you of human nature, beyond what you know of yourself? 
What business had you, therefore, to look for mischief, the moment you 
came to that part of my story? If innocent yourself, as you would have 
us believe, why not take it for granted, from the very first, that the 
young stranger wasa woman? Do you not see that you have condemned 
yourself ?—that you have been sitting in solemn judgment upon the 
whole of your past life! Awake, thou that sleepest! Stand up and 
answerme! Have I not spoken the truth? 

As for you, Sir—husband though you are, and in the judgment of all 
who best know you, a ¢ried and faithful husband—your heart was in 
your throat—when you found the stranger there—and again—was it 
there when you found poor little Ruth and my wife whispering together. 
And you trembled for me—didn’t you, now—there’s a good fellow— 
with a feeling you dare not acknowledge to yourself—much less to your 
wife ? Watch bim while he is reading this, my dear madam; and 
whatever he may say to the contrary, take my word for it—the “ man’s 
a man for a’ that,”’ and no better than he should be ; and you will find it 
so. Wasn't there a slight change of tone—a lowering of the voice—or 8 
little wandering of the eyes toward that window-seat there, and the 
tilted stool, with the half-betrayed ancle, and the neat slipper just dropping 
off—and the tumbled drapery—end all that—when he came to the 
passage he has just been reading to you. I say there was+and [ don't 
care, who says the Contrary. Don’t I know! How long have you been 
married ? 

And new, my good fellow, why was your heart in your mouth? And 
why did you tremble for me? Watch him now, madam! Make him 
look you right in the face, my dear, now’s your time! Ay, sir, you were 
well acquainted with everything that bad happened, with everythingthat 
had passed between little Ruth and myself, and yet, youtrembled for me! 
And why? Because, being a Man, you knew just how much to believe 
of aman’s story. Knowing yourself, you thought you knew me; and 
taking it for granted that I bad not told the truth, and the whole truth, 
you shook in your shoes, for if such things were permitted, there was 00 
knowing whose turn might come next—hey? And knowing how you 
would feel if that mischievous littke—you know whom—should happen 
to be found talking with your wife, as poor little Ruth was with mine, 





you were ready to cry out, crucify her ! crucify her! and that, not 90 
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much for my sake, as for your own. 
What do you think now ? 

But you and I, my good fellow, are of those, who, helding Woman to 
her place, in the social system, by the hair of her head—while her feet 
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| altogether for the sake ef appearances. 


are ironed to the pedestal we have placed her on, and a wall, that reach- | 


esto the sky, is round about her, stronger than triple brass—are ever 
doing as we would be done by, are we not? So far as woman is concern- 
ed I mean. Is it not so? 

Let us reason together awhile, how is it with thee, my friend? How 
eften have these very words been in thy mouth, while measuring the 
duties of a wife, or numbering the obligations of Woman? What! no 
answer ! Standing mute under a charge like this! But never mind, we 
shall have the truth, in a few moments, without thy help ; and as for 
thy acknowledgements— poh ! that for thy acknowledgments, in the 
presence of thy wife! Were it over a dinner-table now, or aboard ship, 
I dare say we should have the truth, or something at least ia the likeness 
of truth, enough to shame the hoary wretch that’s listening to thee now, 
and smacking his lips, and gloating over what he knows of thee, out of 
thine own ribald mouth. 

“ When I’m not near the lips that I love,” saith Tom Moore, “ why 
then I make love to the lips that I’m near,” and so doyou! Oh, you 
needn’t throw up your eyes inthat way, nor appeal to your wife, poor 
thing ! for what does she know of you, beyond what you may have chosen 
to tellher 7 Whoever you are, I tell you, in one way or another, so do 
you ! How dare you look me in the face, and deny it! How dare you 
stand as if you expected the earth to open and swallow me up! How 
dare you prate and tome ! who know you! of correspondent obligations 
between the married, or the betrothed! How dare you hold forth so 
earnestly, and so eloquent!y too, about the holiness of that relationship, 
you have taken upon yourself, by presuming to marry, or by daring to 
become a father! Are you nota man? And being a man, doI not know 
you? Do I not read your heart as if it were an open book before me ? 

And now tothe proof, Were you to enter your own house, after night- 
fall, in the dead of winter—the pleasant warmth and cheerful fire with- 
in, made a thousand times pleasanter, and more cheerful, by the bluster- 
ing darkness without, and by your having wallowed, hour after hour 
through the drifting snow—only to see a young stranger with cropped 
hair, caressing your wife, holding both her hands, and looking up into 
her eyes, just as you have looked into the eyes of many a pretty woman, 
you dog you ! wouldn't you be unspeakably relieved to find that young 
stranger, with the cropped hair, a female? You needn’t deny it—you 
know you would ! You needn’t talk to me about your confidence in your 
dear little wife—or her confidence in her dear litue, good-for-nothing 
husband—don’t 1 know you! and don’t 1 know that you would be ready 
to fall flat upun your face, you wretch, in the first gush of your thankful- 
ness ? 

And wherefore—why ? May not your wife do as she would be done 
by, as well.as you?’ What should make that unlawful in her, which you 
have always claimed to be lawful in yourself? You bave your manly 
privileges—why should she not have her womanly privileges? At the 
very worst, she would be only preaching your faith—doing no more than 
you have done, fifty times over, since your marriage, I'll warrant you, 
under pretence of comforting somebody or other, with pouting lips, moist 
eyes, and a warm thankful heart—or of doing as you would be done by. 
What have you to complain ef, therefore? 

But you deny it,do you? Madam!—a word with you, before we 
part, you to your bridal chamber, and I to the Darkness that I see afar 
off, stretching out her arms for me—don’t you believe a word he says, 
my dear madam. Nor do you, dearest—oh, these men !—if you but knew 
them half as well as I do, instead of allowing them to banquet on your 
lips, you wouldn’t allow them to touch your ungloved hand. Just give 
him a copy of the Brother Jonathan, will ye? and challenge him to read 
over what I have just been writing; and that before you sleep—and 
watch his countenance—and listen to the monster’s breathing—and then 
judge for yourself. And if that isn’t enough to satisfy you—there is but 
one other way left for trying him as he deserves—but that of course, you 
being a married-woman, or a woman about to be married, are already 
acquainted with. 

Ah !—what did I tell you! there’s Mr. Page now! 

God bless you, my dear! And then I flung my arms about her neck 
and kissed—which of the two now, would you say for a wedding-dress ? 
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My own wife! By my faith I did—as true as you are sitting there! 
and what may be still harder to believe I dare say, if vou have been a 
long time in the world, or much in the company of married people, not 
Did you ever! 

And then, turning to our dear little Ruth, who had been the first to 
greet me—I never stopped to ask why—thovgh I have a sort of a notion 
that my wife was taken a little by surprise, that she knew my step, and 
that her heart was too full for speech—I was just going to set my lips to 
her forehead—Ruth’s forehead, I mean of course, now—when she drew 
back, and saying to my wife—May J?—=stood still, waiting her answer. 

My wife smiled ; and the poor thing looked so happy; and then step- 
ping before me, and standing a tip-toe, and stretching herself up, so as to 
lay her two hands upon my shoulders—and look ing into my eyes—upon 
my word, I began to breathe short, and was just on the point of saying 
to her—Why ! Ruth Elder, you must not look at me so—I’m a married 
man—but I forebore, and obeying the pod of my wife, scrooched a little, 
and got—bless my soul! what a kiss! The litte witch had been keep 
ing it for me—I_ know she had—I felt it in the warm and trembling 
touch, “not like the north-wind’s hasty kiss,” but like the first bridal 
pressure—and might have returned it with a vengeance, hadn't I caught 
the eye of my wife, who certainly did look rather astonished on the 
whole ; nor was her astonishment much lessened, when the little imp 
drew off, and wiping her mouth—and dropping me alow curtesy—where 
the plague had she been for the last eight monthe, to learn such man- 
ners 1—begged to know if I was satisfied. 

Satisfied ! 

Yes !—you never used to be with one kiss. 

I must have looked like a fool; for my w'fe laughed outright, and 
beckoning to Ruth to be seated, dropped into a chair, and looking first 
at her and then at me—kept on laughing till poor Ruth grew very red 
in the face; and then stopping all at once, and taking Ruth's hand be- 
tween both of hers, the dear woman, she murmured in the very voice 
that made me love her—No, no, my child; it is not you I am laugh- 
ing at. I was only thinking what a ridiculous figure my husband cut, 
when you out with the truth, so oddly, just now. 

The truth ma’am—I had already told you the truth. 

Oh yes—and so had my husband. 

Capital! thought I. She is a little piqued now; and if they don’t get 
to calling one another Eleanor and Ruth, before they separate, I’m safe 
enough. 

Bat not the whole truth—perhaps. 

Thea jade! 

Yes—the whole truth, Miss Elder, and nothing but the truth. Of that 
you may be sure—with great seriousness—and sweetness; and then 
looking at me, as much as to say—you see how I mean to bring you off, 
you naughty man, you—she added with a smile that went to my beart— 
my husband has no secrets frem me. 

And the simpleton believed her! And I looked all sorts of ways, till 
T had got my breath again. 

And after that, there was a dead silence for the matter of three or four 
minutes perhaps, and then Miss Ruth drew her chair up a little nearer, 
and whispered something which led my wife to say—certainly, if you 
wish it, and if as you say, nothing else will satisfy you, that I do not 
consider you at all blameworthy. 

But I do wish it—said Ruth, and her voice grew tremulous with 
emotion—I do indeed—I ought to have known better, and I did know 
better at the time— 

My wife grew « thought paler, 

Only, I had no idea that Mr. Page was a married man— 

My wife looked at me—and I—I—that is to say—TI began to look into 
the fire with all my might, wondering what the plague would come next. 

Till it was all over, continued Miss Ruth. 

Zounds! st this rate, 1 shouldn’t be able to look my wife in the face 
for the next twelvemonth. 

And now—will you please to call me Ruth? 

Yes—and I like the name very much, said my wife—Ruth—Ruth— 
really it’s a very pleasant name. 

Poor soul! I’ve no doubt she meant, all she said; but really she 
didn’t look as if she thought the name worth picking up in the street. 
And as for myself, my last hope was melting away into thin air—It was 
already Ruth, Ruth; and nothing but Ruth ;—and the very next thing I 
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foresaw, and prepared myself in a measure to put up with, like a Chris- 
Really, 
happen to think of it. 


tian. it makes me wonder how I bore it so well, whenever I 


T am giad you like the name—for I love yours, and always have loved 
it— Elear ner! 

My w 
fully, PY as if not quite sure that I deserved it. 


fe started and looked at me—and smiled—though rather doubt- 

And 80, you knew that he was acquainted with somebody by the name 
of Eleanor, hey? though you did not happen to know he was married? | 

Poor little Ruth didn’t see the drift of that question—but I did—and 
fell to poking the fire with unspeakable earnestness ; 4 fire of anthracite 
coal too! a thing I never did before in all my life. 

No, Miss Page—I never heaid him mention the name; but I had 
always loved it, as the name of Queen Eleanor. 

My dear little wife looked so disappointed. 

How then did you know it was my name? 

Oh! I heard him say dear Eleanor, as he opened the door ! 

Did I!—by Jupiter !—and turning in a hurry to look at my wife’s face, 
hoping to find her as much delighted as I was, I swept a handful of 
chessmen off the table, and upset a lamp. And yet, as I hope to see 
another sunrise, I don’t believe she knew it--for the look of uncomplain- 
ing sorrow vanished from her eyes like a mist, and her mild, sweet face 
was all sunshine again. 

Just here, we heard the pattering of little feet along the entry, and the 
next moment a door opened, and one of our youngest peeped in, all fresh 
from her Saturday night’s bath, saying good-night father! good-night 
mother ! 

Come in said I—don’t you want to sit in my lap awhile? 

To be sure I do, father—I always want to sit in your lap, don’t I 
mother ?—but I was afraid you might be busy—and here she stopped 
half way—and looking up into the face of Ruth, stood as if waiting to 
be spoken to. 


And that is your child, Mr. Page—how much like her mother to be 
sure! 

By this time the little thing had crept up within arms-length perhaps 
of Ruth, sideling toward her, as if drawn that way by a strong attraction ; 
and then, all at once, Ruth, who appeared to ve entirely lost in thought, 
drew a long breath, and wiping her eyes, caught her up in her arms, and 
fell a sobbing. 

My wife looked at me, and I at her, in amazement. 

Ob, Mr. Page !—oh, Miss Page !—yeu haint forgot poor little Bobby, 
have you! 

No indeed—hew is he now? 

He is gone, sir. 

Gone! 

Dead, sir. 

Indeed ! 


Yes, he caught his death at the spring—poor boy—he sent his love to 
you; and told me to say that he would pay for Looney. 

Pay for Looney !—I don’t understand you. 

He used to call grandmother Looney, you know. 

Pay for Looney—what did he mean by that? 

Well, I must tell you—wiping her eyes—theugh it may seem a very 
silly story to your wife. 

Why to me, Miss Elder—Ruth, I mean. 

That's right! ©! you must call me Ruth! and then—and then !— 
coloting to the temples, and stealing a shy glance at me—if you would 
only let me call you Eleanor, it would make me so happy! 

There they go! said I to myself. 
up with me now! 


He died only two months ago. 


I knew it would come to that—all's 


Happy !—my wife replied—then call me so, by all means. 

May I very faintly—may I, indeed, Eleanor ! 

And your name is Rath—iniepered little Toddle-waddlete-pop* 
What a sweet name that is! You may call me anything you like, and 
I'll call you Ruth. 

Encouraging, hey! Not another chance left! 
make up my mind for the worst. 





Henceforth I might 
We were to have nothing but Ruth 
and Eleanor, and Eleanor and Ruth, all day long—to the end of the 
chapter. And what a chapter for me! 

But go on with your story—said I, looking at Roth as if I meant 
something ; but she couldn't understand me. Out it all had to come; 


| 
; 
| 


not all at once, to be sure, but little by little, so as to keep me always on 
tenter-hooks. 


I pe Do you remember sitting and talking with father one night 





Your iil is well, I hope? Your mother, too, and all the family? 
Cleverly, I thank ye—all but Bobby, and he is better off than any of 
us. Well—you were talking with Father about our obligations te God: 
you called them debts, if you remember; and kept saying that all of us 
| owed God, some for one thing, and some for another; and that all these 
debts would have to be paid—some one way, and some another—or 
forgiven—or something of the sort. 


Ah, yes—I think I do remember a conversation with your father upon 
the very subject you mention. I was trying to persuade him that all 
persons, even the lowliest, have their influence upon others, upon their 
associates, their neighbours, or the world; that every creature has at 


least one talent entrusted to his charge; and that God will make him 


| answerable, not only for that one talent, but for all it might have earned 


—in other words, for all the good it might have done, if properly used 
on earth. 

Yes, yes—that’s it; I remember the whole argument now; and the 
more, because I didn’t agree with you. 

You didn’t! 

No—I did not! and I'll tell you the reason why, when I am able to 
talk with you, face to face. But I can’t now, and what’s more, I want 
to tell you the story about poor Bobby, that you may understand why he 
sent that message to you from his death-bed. 

From his death-bed ! 

Minney looked up in dismay. 

What I tell you is the truth, Mr. Page ; and his last words were for 
you and me. 

Poor little Bobby ! oh, how I do wish be was alive now, that I might 
play with him ! whispered Minney ; putting up her little plump hands 
with a shy, timid look, as if to smooth her own hair, and then sliding them 
off and patting Ruth’s cheek, with . ch dness of a little sister 
—poor dear Bobby ! 

Go on, if you please. 

Well—stooping to kiss the child, and then wiping her eyes, and say- 
ing she didn’t know what ailed her, nor why she took so to Minney, for 
she never loved children much, and wouldn’t have anything to say to 
them after they'd lost Bobby. 

But where was old Josh, pray—you didn’t overlook him, I hope, after 
Bobby’s death. 

Not by two chalks— 

How my wife stared ! 

Not by two chalks, but I never loved him as I did Bobby. 

That’s always the way, said my wife, we only feel the ties that are 
pulled at—or broken. 

Oh no, Miss Page, Eleanor, I mean, that aint it ; for I never used to 
play with him, and much him, as I did Bobby—poor little Josh ! 


whispered Minney ; how Ido pityhim! And then 
there was another kiss, and a sob or two, half smothered, and then I saw 
tear after tear dropping slowly between me and the lamp, and plashing 
upon the child’s upturned face. I saw that my wife didn’t know what to 
make of her ; that her opinion was changing at every breath, just as mine 
had been at the outset of our acquaintance, 

Well, said I, at last—looking at Ruth, as if I wanted her to go on, 
though I trembled every time she opened her mouth—not knowing what 
would come next. 

Well, she answered—as if waiting to hear what more I had to say. 
Oh—I remember now, I was a goin’ to tell you about the message Bobby 
sent you. 


Poor little Josh ! 


1 nodded—my wife put aside her work, and made a sign to the girl 
not to bring in the tea just then, though she had been waiting a full half 
hour to get a chance ; Minney lifted up her head with a look of sorrow- 
ful attention, and sat as if holding her breath, while the strange creature 
went on with the story, without once taking her eyes from the face of 
the child. You would have thought she was telling her the story or 
talking to herself in her sleep. 

Well, the next morning after you had that talk with father, poor dear 
father ! you wouldn’t know him now, Mr. Page ; he’s the most altered 
man ever you saw in all your life. 
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I nodded, and was about to ask why, when my wife gave me a look, 
as much as to say : If you mean to hear the story at all, or to have tea 
before bed time, you'd better ask no more questions. 

Well—dear me ! I never shall get through, I believe. The next morn- 
ing after that talk, you had with poor father, I heard Bobby’s little naked 








Pope! At another time, I might have asked; but now, I'd have been 
pulled to pieces first, by wild horses. What! while that sly, half sub- 
dued smile was playing about my wife’s mouth, to be obliged to ask my 
dear little Ruth, who master Pope was—the man she had been romping 
with on the strawberry bank—and worse yet, the man she had mistaken 


feet on their way through the long entry toward my door asI thought— | for me. 
you remember where I sleep, Mr. Page ? Well, but you haven't told me what ailed him, after all! whispered 
I nodded—my wife smiled—and then, would you believe it, I beganto | Minney. 


look foolish and play with a chessman, the top of which came off in my 
fingers. 

Well, and so, while I was listening and expecting to see my dooropen 
and little Bobby, coming to jump into bed with me ; he went by, as if on 
tip-toe, and I heard the jingling of what sounded like money, and then 
he stopped, and then I slipped out of bed to see what he was after, and 
where do youthink I found him? 

Upon my word, I’ve no idea. 

I dare say not. Well L found him stopping at your door and talking 
to himself so earnestly—and shaking his little meney-box. Before I 
could get to him—for I was afraid he wanted to ask you for something 
to putin it, and I knew you hadn’t slept well— 

My wife looked up. 


No more I haven’t! said Ruth—well! did you ever! turning to my 
wife, who had taken up her work again, and just beckoned the girl to 
bring in tea—She was evidently getting tired of thn story. 

Why, you see dear, somebody got his little kitten, and threw it into 


and dug a grave for it in the strawberry bank, and got his death a-cold 
by the job—and took the fever—and crept home—and died of the throat 
distemper, so that everybody was afraid of him but me—even his own 
mother—and the last words, he whispered in my ear, Mr. Page, was 
about you and me. 

And what did be say? [ was about to ask—but my conscience rose up 
in judgement against me, and my heart misgaye me; and I was the more 
troubled and affrighted, because my dear wife, herself, whom I wouldn’t 
have wronged for the world,—can you believe me !—seemed afraid to ask. 

And what did he say about father? whispered Minney. 

He said you were a naughty man, Mr. Page. 

Minney stared, and ber lips moved with the words, naughty Bobby 
more like !— 

And then he said he didn’t love you, because you made siste: cry—he 

Before I could get to him, witheut disturbin’ you as I passed the door | caught us you know once, when I was settin’ in your lap, or on your bed, 
—and I didn’t want to do that, for I had nothin’ on but my night gown, | I forgit which, and acryia’ as if my beart would break. 


ceca ED 


For I had been with you most of the night, you remember. 

Whew ! here it was all coming out now—just as I feared! 

And I bad left your door open, that I might hear you if you wanted 
anything. 

I began to breathe more freely ; but my wife, some how, didn’t appear 


quite so much relieved. 


——— aa 


and I didn’t want you to see me in that again, after what mother said | Bring im the tea! said my wife, in rather a peremptory tone for her. 
to me. | And then he told me I mnstn’t love you—but 1 do—and I shall— 
Again !—I was afraid to look at my wife ; the young woman before | mayn’t I, Eleanor?—and then he sent that message to you once more 


me being so much legs ofa child now, than she had been eight months | that Bobby would pay Dod for Looney—and then he asked me iff 
before; and so much more beautiful, and to say all in a word, so much | thought anybody would do as much for you; and when I told him, that 
arger than I had represented her, that, by my faith! I began to tremble | if it was possible, I would—he looked at me so mournfully—oh, Mr 
for my reputation, as a teller of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing | Page! Mr. Page! I sever shall forget the look of that child ! 
but the truth. What! a message from the grave! a warning like that in the presence 
Wall! befors I could git to him, without disturbin’ you, he began peep- of my own wife! a summons, like that, from the lips of a dying hoy! 
in’ into the door, and rappin’ softly on it, and callin’ to you in a voice Why it were enough to freeze the blood of any man that ever breathed; 
est about loud enough to reach me—I stopped and listened—and then [ | and then, too, the unspeakable tenderness and simplicity of the messen- 
beard him say, as he set his little money-box on the floor, that Bobby | ger—willing, if it might be, to take my debt upon herself, and bear the 
would pay Dod for Looney. weight of my transgressions ! 





The lite dear! whispered Minney. Do you wonder that my wife’s countenance fell—that the tears stood in 

You know how fond he was of poor old grandmother. Eenamost | her eyes—and that the tea things were unheeded, for a full quarter of 
killed her, Z tell you, when that boy died. | an hour after this? 

Here Minney wiped her eyes. What a message, to be sure! and how was I to receive it! how 


Well, and so—lI tried te get him away; but he wouldn’t stir an inch | Umderstand it? Who was there alive to pay my debt? Whither should 
till I promised to tell you that he would pay God for grandmother, and | 1 go—whom should I look for, to do as much for me, as that dying 
if there wasn’t enough in the box, why then, he ’d save all the money he child wanted to do for his poor old grandmother ! 
got, till there was enough; or if God would wait till he was a big man, | Sere 
te would pay him for waiting, as father did Old Obstinate Pettingill; | “ AUDUBON—THE AMERICAN NATURALIST!” 

| 


and even then he insisted on leaving his box behind him. “Is a native of New Orleans!"’ Odds-bobbs! You don’t say so! 

Poor little fellow ! Just to think of John James Audubon being only a native of New 

But somehow or other—you went away so suddenly, Mr. Page—so | Orleans, after all! But then, it must be true—it must—whatever we 
expectedly, somehow, though I knew you must go, that I never so | may know to the contrary; because the writer who communicates the 
mich as once thought of telling you what the poor boy said. T often | startling intelligence, had “ an interview with him!—at St. Louis !—in 
‘bought on’t arterwards; and I do believe in my heart, that if he asked | April !’—(To be sure he doesn’t mention the day of the month: but we 
me once, he asked me five hundred times, if I thought there was enough; | would bet a trifle, twas the first); and goes on to give a full and parti- 
ind though I told him over and over again, what L’sposed ycu meant, | cular account of his length and breadth—of the shape of his nose—and 
* never seemed to be satisfied—having seen father so unhappy about and the color of his hair, and whiskers and eyes—of the place where his 


tsdebt an’ interest to old Mr. Pettingill, I ’spose——till about two | teeth ought vo be—and of the soaked sea-biscuit and molasses, whereof 
Months ago, when he was a dyin’. the American naturalist makes his own pap: after ‘‘ walking thirty five 
What was the matter with him? whispered Minney. miles a day, for months!” and sleeping “ anywhere ;” adding, by the 


Somebody drowned a little kitten, that he loved very much, in the | way, that ‘he is very pleasant and agreeable in conversation’ (what! 
‘Ping——you remember that spring, Mr. Page, where I used to set in both! 
Jour lap—and the stump, and the strawberry bank where we used to lay and makes one perfectly at ease in his presence—( The d—l be does !)— 
own together ne 








agreeable and pleasant too!—what a man, to be sure!) 








stop ! 








that wasn’t you that was master and that, among other things, the American Naturalist told bim that 


7 ‘“‘a man might live a hundred years by temperate habits, regularity, and 
Here my wife looked at me—and 1 at her—and then we both burst / attention to diet!” We dare say!—and the only wonder is that be 
“a laughing together; she with hearty good will, I promise you—and ) didn’t swear he had lived a hundred years—that he was born, walking 


‘pon my word, I dare not say how—for who the devil was master | thirty-five miles aday, and sleeping anywhere—and that he never had 





the spring with a stone round its neck, and so Bobby, he fished it out, " 
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any veeth—all which would appear by a baptismal register in his 
trunk, at home, cértified by the wandering Jew. 

Of course, the writer must have had his information about the birth- 
place of the ‘ American Naturalist,’ from the gentleman himself. | 
Directly, or indirectly, it must be so; as well as that walk “of thirty- 
five miles a day for months ;” for who else, under Heaven, would 
know or care to know the first, or dare to tell such a story, as the last? | 
Nor should we be at all surprised to hear that he had proved the 
fact, by letters from Daniel Boon himself, (afcer the squirrel-hunt), or 
from Louis Philippe, (acknowledging the beauty and truth of that 
sketch—the Ptarmigans in a snow-storm, (for which his Majesty paid our 
American Naturalist five thousand francs)—or from David, the painter, 
{enclosing a receipt for his pay as drawing-master, at so much a lesson) 
all certifying that they were personally present at his birth, and acknow- 
ledging their belief in the stories that were abroad, about his having 
wrestled with a grizzly bear, at close hug, the better part of a long day in 
summer, on the edge of a crumbling precipice—about his having turned 
sommersets frem the very top of “the rocky mountains,” and slipped 
into the Scuth Pacific, while watching a condor in the very act of bolting 
a buffalo—about his having slept with aligators, cross-piled—played 
bopeep with catamounts—and obliged the sea-serpent to tie himself into 
a double bow-knot (which came near being the death of him) as he 
exhibited himself with the serpent in his wake, at a swimming-match off 
Nahant, in the month of August, 1840. 

But if you would like to te satisfied on this particular point, just look 
into J. J. Audubon’s Biography of the Birds of America—be sure to ask 
for the last edition of Munchausen—or the Auto BioGrarny of the 
Birds and Beasts of America—wrilten by themselves, (never mind the 
tautology—our author makes no pretensions to scholarship) and see if 
you can find out by that, where the American Naturalist was born—or 
how—or why—or when ? At first he is a native only of the New World 
—then he is a Backwood’s man—then a sturdy American, proud of his 
country, and not at all ashamed of her rivers and mountains—and then 
you are led to believe, that he was born somewhere about the Schuylkill 
river, inthe State of Pennsylvania, ona plantation purchased for him by 


1 
} 
| 
| 
j 


his father ! 
We hope we donot mistake the gen.ieman, whatever he may be—and 


Heaven forbid that we should misrepresent either himor his book. There 
itis to tell its own story, and put us to open shame, if we do. © All we 
mean to say is, that to the best of our understanding, recollection and be- 
lief, such is the account he gives of himself therein ; and such the sum 
and substance—of all we could gather, by going through the whole book, 
in search of a single fact ; the plain truth being, that if he was ever 
born at all—or anywhere—which by the way, we are rather disposed to 
question ; it was in Saint Domingo—if the gentleman himself knows, or 
can be believed, even where he bas everything to lose, and nothing to 
hope, from mystifying the public, about his life, doings, parentage, or 
birth-place, and where he enters into the most trivial, minute, and cir- 
cumstantial details of what nobody else on earth could know, or would 
be likely to care for—such as the wonderful escape he had from St. 
Domingo in the time of the outbreakthere (1791) ; the cargo of coffee 
that was brought away for him in bulk—and the gold that was emptied 
loose into it, by a faithful Negro; or the shifts he was put to after his 
arrive] at New York (without a second shirt to his back) ; when he wag 
obliged to maintain himself, by the manufacture of whalebone rings, | 
wound about with horse-hair, and lettered with white, which he peddled 
among the servant-girls and milliners’ prentices. 

But enough—Mr. J. J. Audubon isa clever fellow of great zeal, great | 
perseverance, and wonderful adroitness ; but a Frenchman by birth—~a | 
prodigious bouncer—and no more of an American naturalist, than you | 





are—we bad weil nigh said, no more of a naturalist than you are, be you 
who you may ; but that would be going a little too far—though, as a na- 
turalist, he is barely worth mentioning. It is only as a Romance-writer 
—as an American, in the sense that Petion, Christophe and Boyer, were 
Americans—as a man of remarkable pretensions, and truly astonishing 
andacity—as a sort of bird fancier—bird collector—and as the manager 


respect forhim, or enough to put a stop, once for all, to the stuff and 
foolery we see about him in the newspapers. 
——— 

A beautiful tablet, to the memory of the late Lord Sydenham, has been 

placed 


| 
| 
| 
of a company of painted opera-dancers with wings—that we have any 
} 
| 


n the gallery of St. George’s Church Kingston, Canada. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


{Original.} 
DARK HOURS. 


AY MRS. A. R. ST. JOHN, 


Oh, there are some dark hours in life, 

When the heart seems charged to breaking ; 
The quick’ning pulse, with fever rife, 

Marks the slumbering passions waking. 


When the rapt soul in burning chains, 
Seems writhing in its sadness ; 

Yet, scorns the show of mortal pains, 
And smiles in reckless madness. 


So lightning mocks the storm-cloud’s power, 
To dim its vivid flashing ; 

And revels most when Tempests lower, 
With its echoing thunder crashing ; 


Or the wild laugh of maniac fears, 
That rings from Passion’s struggle ; 

Thus fills the soul with grief and tears, 
Its vaunted strength—a bubble ! 


Yes, there are times we love to feel 
A loneliness in sorrow ; 

When from the world’s bright charms we steal, 
And shades from memory borrow. 


'Tis then we feel that keen remorse— 
The bliss we’ve madly blighted ; 

For Time, whilst on his ceaseless course, 
Gives back no moments slighted. 


Hope strews our path with sunny flowers, 
And lures us with bright seeming ; 

Yet thorns will spring in fairest bowers, 
And wake the soul’s sweet dreaming. 


Life gives no joy without a pain, 
Twin-born with every pleasure ; 
Once lest, we ne’er may hope again 
To clasp the vanish’d treasure. 


The more we love—the more our fears 

Are mingled wiih its sweetness ; 
_ Its evanescing bliss appears 

To mock us with its fleetness. 

Yes, there are hours, when haggard thought 
Will crowd our troubled soul; 

When joys of life seem dearly bought, 
Beneath its dark control. 


July 3d, 1843. 
———_—— 


Burrato Hunt. A similar exhibition to that at Hoboken, took place 
at Camden, near Philadelphia, and by some strange coincidence, just a 
the buffaloes were let out, the fence was broken down, and they quietly 
walked off, to the great consternation of the assemblage. It is said that 
7000 or 8000 persons were attracted by this humbug. The editor of the 
Portsmouth Journal, in remarking upon it, gives his experience in such 
humbugs ; he says : 

“‘ Not long since, we lcoked in upon a herd of buffaloes, which was: 
presented on the bill to be fourteen in number. It was also stated that 
the mode of taking them would be exhibited. We found but séz of the 
animals in the enclosure—all as tame ‘as cows. When the keeper wt 
asked to exhibit the mode of taking them, he apologised by stating thet 
the boy was not in, over whose head the rope was usually thrown! We 
retired, minus ninepence for nothing.”’ 

Another editor says, this reminds him of a fellow, who, wishing 
raise the wind, erected a tent on Boston Common at a militia muste!, 
when such things were allowed, and informed the public by a large pit 
card, that a sea porcupine was to be seen inside, price ninepence. 
course many sight-seers paid their ninepence, and entered the tent; but 
instead of a sea porcupine, the strange animal exhibited, proved to be 
nothing more nor less than a huge scu/pin! When charged with the Je 
ception, the fellow coolly replied, “* You may call it wha: you pleat, 
I call it a sea porcupine,” and pointing to the horns, ‘“ Look here,” # 


he, “ see how his quills stick out!” 
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THE LOQUACIOUS KENTUCKIAN. 
BY UNCLE Sam. 


Ata cross road between Kinderhook and the river Hudson, in the 
county of Columbia, State of New York, stands a country, ‘tavern and 
hotel,” much frequented by travellers in stage-coaches, gigs, sulkies, 
"York wagons, extras, exclusive extras, and (in winter) by sleighs. It 
is know by the name of the *“Washington’s Horse,” a vague tradition 
existing that General Washington on a journey to 'York, honored the 
place by his presence, and permitted his horse to have a feed of chopped 
hay, oatmeal, and salt, in the adjoining stable. An historical picture 
hangs over the door, representing on an extensive surface, between ten 
and twelve thousand British and German soldiers, horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, flying, in most admired disorder, before some eighteen or twenty 
Americans—perhaps an advanced guard—who, having discharged all 
their ammunition, are using the butt ends of their rifles to beat out the 
brains of that portion of the enemy which loiter through lack of quick 
heels. General Washington, having discovered that the day is all his 
own dismounts with a serene countenance from his neighing steed—a 
gigantic war-horse, which appears in a straining anxiety to have a run 
after the European hares. In a central and conspicucus position over 
this grand specimen of historic art is a lin in a very exhausted or dying 
attitude, with a barn-door fowl or game cock (termed in the American 

language, a he-biddy) mounted at the back of the monarch’s mane and 

crowing cock-a-doodle. doo, as plain as a wooden carving can appear to 
be uttering that natural chant, so descriptive of the bird’s pride and exult- 
ation at having beaten the lion in some unknown manner. It is to be 
hoped it may not affront the reader’s sagacity to observe, that the lion 
represents Jobn Bull, and the heroic bird, with its shrill doodle-cry, 
typifies no less a personage than Yankee Doodle, Esquire. 

The first apartment of the ‘“‘Washington’s Horse” is sufficiently com- 


modious to contain three or four tables, besides a bar for the landlord. | 


In this room in winter, the parties who traverse the country in sleighs, 
for the enjoyment of rural dancing in the village inns, where music is 
provided for the purpose, “go their deaths,” as they term those violent 
efforts at saltation, gyration, whirling, and sliding, which end in a mazi- 
ness and temporary faintness, and induce a desire to lean against the 
wall with half-shut eyes, and a cold dew over the countenance. On the 
wall by the side of one of the windows, a few years ago, was the follow- 
ing placard, three notes of admiration being placed before the first word, 
and the sarne number after the second :— 


f 








!!! SAFETY LINE!!! 

Citizens are respectfully informed that the fares to 
and from Stuyvesant and Albany are reduced to 
One Dollar, at which charge it would not pay to 
blow up the passengers, as they do in the high- 
priced, high-pressure Steamers, which have been 
intruded on this route. 














There was another notification, which ran as follows. It should be 


premised, however, that American undertakers keep ready-made coffin | 


tores, containing all qualities, from humble deal to aristocratic satin- 
ood, and generally have the handsomest specimens at their doors, as 
n attraction to the passers-by. Thousands of Americans must thus be 
uite familiar with the appearance of their own coffins. 











{ GOING TO TEXAS. 
PETER HIRAM, 
CABINET AND COFFIN MAKER, 
: No. 16, Fourth St., Corner of Black Hawk, Yonkers, 
Is selling off at cost 

Desk cabinets at from ten to 
French polished maple coffins, lined with velvet, 
| twenty dollars. 
Do not omit this opportunity ! 


$$ ————— EL 
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fteen dollars ; 










At one of the tables in this room I was seated one afternoon, while 
y borse was at rest in the stable. Dull times for the landlord; he had 
y une customer, for although there was a young villager seated at one 
the windows, yet his attraction to the ‘‘Washington’s Horse” was the 
llords’s blooming daughter. This young lady was making a pillow. 
,or some article having a similar appearance, which seemed to afford 
fund of small talk to the young gentleman, who endeavored to make 
¢ landiord’s daughter smile, while the lady strained her countenance 
ppear totally unconscious of the exact meaning of his allusions. 
Ddiord was chewing tobacco, and cleaning the bar. A wagon was 
ven up to the door. ‘Look out,” quoth the landlord to his daughter 
Vhy, father, if it ain’t that old Kentuck that comes here once a year! 

plied the young lady, rising from her seat, placing one hand on the 
ble, and looking out of the window, while her village lover also arose, 






























eek close to her left, in his eagerness to view the characteristics of the 
ntuck who came there once a year. 

House a yoy! dead or alive?” shouted the man in the wagon. The 
diord moved to the door, the landlord’s daughter ran out to call the 
le-boy, the young gentleman ran out to be ready to help the young 
) incalling the stable-boy, if required, and the old Kentuck, who 
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uted one of his hands on her hand—by mistake—and placed his right | 


came there once a year, jumped out of bis wagon, and feelingly inquired 
of the owner of the ‘“‘Wasbington’s Horse” if he were alive pare To 
which the landlord replied, “Oh, yaas.”” 

“This ain’t the meal hour, it ain't?” inquiringly observed the annual 
Kentuck. 

“Oh, noa!”’ replied the purveyor of the “Washington's Horse.” 

‘Did you ever hear of such a drink as sherry cobler, mister ?”’ 

“Ob, yaas; but we haven’t any sherry, major.” 

“That's bad: phoo! I wish I had the edicating of the man that put 
too much mouldy lickerish in this here chew tobacco. You airent turn- 
ed temperate here, aire you ” 

“Ob, noa. It wouldn't pay on this road, it wouldn’t. Mrs. Morfat, 
who died last fall of the dropsy, tried it on, but give it up. The farmers 
up here wouldn't take ber ginger-vengeance arly in the morning instead 
of eye-openers and fog-clearers,” 

“T should think not. Give me a holdfast, or a timber doodle; I don't 
care which; anything in the shape of stone-fence will suit my fancy. 
The temperance movement, as they call it, don’t convene to a man like 
me: it’s rayther too slow, it is. I’m all brimstone, and drive the 
roughest rocking-horse in any three of these United Staves. Any man 
as don’t predicate a whipping, bad best not look slantendicular at me, 
that’s all. Idon’t thicken up without calculation, but when I do, it’s 
gone goose with somebody, and that’s not me. When I fight, it’s onthe 
regular kick and biting system—fair play, Kentucky fashion, with goug- 
ing one eye when you get the enemy down. I can fight like a panther, 
drink like a fish, and ran like all nature. That's all: it ain’t uncommon, 
but very useful. The temperanee movement don’t convene with my 
sentiments: I should spile if I were not kivered up in salt and liquid. 
Ain’t I a spry-looking middle-aged man, young lady? Don’t make your- 
self ugly about the answer, as it’s geverally allowed it’s a fact. Bos, 
have you anything good to take in the eating line ?”’ 

“Ob, yaas. What will ycu have ?” 

“‘Why, I’ve considerable of a ver’son repitation. When I'm to home, 
1’m a regular dealer in ven’son for my own eating. But 1 guess you 
don’t raise it here?”’ 

“Qh, noa.” 

“Then, prehaps, I'd better take what you got, and spile my appetite 
in the easiest way you can fix.” 

The table was shortly spread with cold meat, pie, and cheese, huge 
knives and forks having a kingly diedem, and ‘‘warrarted’”’ engraved on 
them, and large plates of the universal willow pattern, so complimentary 
to the perfectability of Chinese desiga. But while this was being exe- 
cuted- the Kentuck continued his discourse, addressing himself to the 
young lady and slim gentleman at the window, and partly to myself. 

“When I’m to home, and go gunning, I’ve sometimes bad a chance 
at a free deer. The Hon. Mr. Stephanoff has a piece of land where 
they grow pretty numerous ; but he’s mighty stingy, he is, and’ll take the 
law if you onl help yourself to a couple of haunches, and leave the rest 
of the critter for his own use. He’s as proud as the gallows mulatto. 
Here, bos, I’ve finished the holdfast, and shall want another if you don’t 
make haste with the dinner. This daughter of yourn is so engaged in 
congressionals with a young man, as seems very disagreeable to her, that 
she says she can’t help.” 

As a slight pause here ensued, by the departure of the young lady to 
help her father, I invited the Kentuck to proceed in his discourse, by in- 
quicing the extent of pride appertaining to the “gallows mulatto.” 

“Why, sir,” replied the loquacious Kentuck, “the pride of the gal- 
lows mulatto remained with him till death. He was bung, down South, 
for teaching a nigger to read, and a little black fellow, a chimney-sweep, 
was hung at the same time. ‘ Keep farther off,’ says the mulatto to the 
sweep, as they were standing under a tree, waiting for the sheriff to or- 
der them to be hauled up. ‘A wont,’ says the little black fellow; ‘a 
bab as much right to be here as ooself, a expec.’—Have you anything 
dainty to come after this cold collection, bos 1” 

“Oh, noa; it ain’t the meal hour” 

“‘Haven’t you never no beer?” 

“Oh, yaas; but not at present.” 

“‘Haven’t you ever a bottle of Schuylkill porter ?”’ 

“Oh, yaas; but it’s not up.” 

The young villager who had helped the landlord’s daughter to call the 
stable-bey at the four cardinal points of the house, then addressed him- 
self to the Kentuck, requesting to be informed why the Philadelphians 
placed XX on their porter barrels, to which the Kentuck, first giving the 
inquirer a icok of unequivocal contempt, replied, “You're a nice young 
man, | estimate; but not quite baked. Two XX on a barrel of porter 
notify too good for common and weak-minded people ; they notify that 
the porter’s so strong it takes two men to blow the head off one pint. 
And I calculate you don’t know who invented these marks, sergeant ? 


” 


| A singular man he was. 
| Who was it, major?” 
“Why,now, do you know Squire Bangles, as does the justice up this road?’’ 

“Yes, major.” 

“Well, it waru’t him. But do you know a man near here as they call 

Two-men, ‘cause he’s so tarnal mad when he gets liquorish, he’s a man 
| besides himself?” 
| 2 calculate I do” 
“Well, and it warn’t him. But now, as we are on this subject, do 
| you know your next neighbor, Lawyer Dowbiggin, who, when he was in 
| the militiee was ordered to ‘charge,’ and immediately whipped out his 
pocket-book, and wrote down a dollar and a quarter?” 
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““Con-siderable.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you # fact. Tt warn't him, or any one else as 
ever I knew as long as I could count two. Do you see that? Isn't it 
curious? And it’s as true as the truest thing you ever yeard. Well 
now, I’m pretty near filled up, I ean tell you. 


pound more. 


into a real jam dinner. 
{ had the saw-dust pudding at the last guessing party. 


“A sawdust-pudding at & guessing party!” I almost involuntarily ex- 


claimed, loud enough to be heard by the Kentuck. 

“Perhaps you never yeard of a sawdust pudding?” he inquiringly re- 
plied. “It’s a capital fritrer, made of the scrapings produced when meat 
is so frozen as to be separated into pieces by a saw. It’s the north 
where they make them kind of puddings. 
one dollar a head pe 

“What may a guessing party be?”’ 

“Why, it was for a pig. 
critter, had it for his dollar, and a round of stone fence. At this guess- 
ing party there were Yankee notion seller trying to clear himself of a 


clock, by swearing it was the last, though he had two dozen in the wagon. | 
He was uncommon smart with the lady, asking her whether it warn’t | 


elegantly Frenchified, with its looking-glass in front. ‘No,’ says the 


lady; ‘it ain’t good-looking at all: it frightens me to look atit.’ * Then | 


I guess,’ says the notien-seller, ‘ you'd better buy one as aren’t got never 
no looking-glass for reflecting your countenance.’ ‘Why, that’s the best 


part.of it,’ says the lady; ‘and now you remind me of that handsome 


reflector,’ says she, “I think I'll buy it.’”’ 


“Qh, father!’ exclaimed the landlord’s daughter, rising from her | 


chair, “I expect the cow is trying to get into the stable; something is 
making such a noise against the door round the Corner.” 

“Go and lend the cow a slockdolleger, then,”” muttered the landlord ; 
and thereupon the young lady ran round the corner, immediately follow- 
ed by her lover, who proposed to assist ber in the loan of the slockdol- 
lager. 
ois a cow in those parts. I wur fixed with a bull once,’’ said he, 
“pretty considerable tightish. ’ Iwas on @ moony night; the moonlight 
made everything as light as a cork. You could see straight before and 
behind you without a lamp, and I was going from Germantown towards 
Philadelphia on foot. 
could’nt raise adollar. My pocket had stopped payment, and after 
lying out two nights in Fulton Market, New York, I tried to get into a 
lying-io hospital, but couldn't, ‘cause 1 was too bristly about'the chin. 


So I was walking along, and a bull comes looking slantendicular over a | 


hedge, to see for a chance of something to run after; and when I come 


up, the eritter tossed bis head and poked it through the bushes. ‘I’m 
not afraid of you,’ says I, ‘for I’m aring-tailed roarer, Jam ;’ then he | 


got @ leetle maddish, and up went his tail, and he jammed his head in 
the fuz bushes. I laid hold of a horn, and tickled him with a stout 
hickory stick, jist to try my hand at a bull-fight, as 1 felt rayther wolfish. 
‘ You are an old horned beast,’ says I, ‘you are. 
tough as Gineral Jackson ;’ and I hut him on the nose jist for spite, agin 
our losing last election. ‘I could make out of an old bull,’ says I, ‘like 
you,a young ‘un, and have enough left to make a small calf.’ This ex- 
aspirated him so that he took his head right out of my hand, and with 


one leap got into the road. The infarnal varmint roared like thunder— | 


I ran like lightning, and getting over a zig-zag, to dodge him among 


some timber, tore my trowsers as if heaven and earth wur coming to- | 


gether. Hecouldn’t manage to guess my location, so I ’scaped. I’m a 
yeller flower in the forest, Jam. If I had only had a bowie knife, I'd 
have walked slick into him like a thousand of brick.”’ 


As the Kentuck was finishing this relation, a smart crack infermed us | 
that a fowling-piece had been fired in an adjoining field, and the young } 


lady immediately bethought her of some favorite pheasant hens, which 
she averred the sportsman might possibly mistake fer game; and running 
out of the house, and round the corner, was followed by the young Jona- 
than, w'th the polite intention of assisting her. 
and looked out of the window, “I was out gunning once,” observed he, 
“and with one pull shot as many hares as if I had fired ata wig. How 
pretty it is to see two !overs!—Old man, is your daughter going to marry 
that slim paring?” 
“Oh, noa! Notas I know of,” replied the landlord. 


often to get round the corner. I see them dodging about that corner so 
that you can’t tell which side of the house they’re at.” 

“Do you?” ejaculatad the landlord. ‘Jemima, miss, what are you 
arter 2?” 

“Business, father. Here’s little Jefferson throwing rocks at the 
pigeons, and a swine-drover requires to cash a porker.” 

“Tell him I’ve no cash; and don’t ought to buy a porker when I’ve 
pigs of my own.” , 

“And here’s Simon Durge’s son come to have the barrow you lent him 
repaired, ‘cause he’s broke it, and says it’s of no use to him.” 

“Tarnation! Tell him I want his fether to lend me ten dollars for 
three months.” 

‘What a varmint of a neighbor,” 
outinthe western merchant line of business 
Cincionati, next door to which L bad a varmint 
of almost all the business 


observed the Kentuck. “] was once 


of a neighbor that carried 
He was 8 g@reat rogue, he was; and [ wen, 


I wish I maybe lynched | 
with peppered brimstone and whittled porcupine quills if I could eata | 
I’ve piled the pie on the meat, and {'ve stuck the cheese | 
on the top, so that I only want some more monongahela to fix the entire 

’ I don’t know as I’ve had a better appetite since | 


At that same guessing party, | 
| So there the gonies kept crowding round the store, staring at it, and 
| coming in to buy smell parcels. 

Him as guessed nearest the weight of the | 


On their coming back, the Kentuck observed that “it took two 


I was ina money consumption, and so weak I | 


Old enough to be as | 


The Kentuck also arose, | 


and had a little store at | 
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to the schoolmaster, and asked him what I should put up as a sign that 
I was honest—as time goes. Says he, *You put up mens tonscia recti, 
meaning men conscientiously reckoned with.’ Weil, I put it up, and 
the next day the varmint pinned a paper on some stockings with men’s 
and women's conscia recli on it. Well, we had a little fight about that, 
and I sent him right through his own window. It cost me considerable of 
hard Jackson, though. But I give it to the squire as fined me. ‘ What 
do you guess | sit here for but for justice?’ says he. ‘Why, 1 calculate 
you sit there,’ says I, ‘for a thourand dollars a year.’ He had to take 
his change out of that, And now Il’m put in mind of an engimer I dis- 
covered in Cincinnati, and put in a winder—a nice little winder. as was 
so small it almost took two persons to look through it at one time. I 
had a likeness of myself painted, and right over my heart I had a small 
looking.glass, aod on each side a letter; F onone side, X onthe other. 
Underneath was writ, ‘Any man as can poke the fun out of this here 
engimer shall have five pounds of best American factory Canton tea,’ 


But none of ’em ever found it out.” 

“And what was it?”’ inquired the landlord. 

‘Why I don’t mind telling you now, as I’ve cleared out of that line 
of grocery. I calculate there was | myself in the portrait of myself, and 
the letters F and X with the I, cried out, ‘FIX.’ Then if you looked 
in the glass, in the midst there you were, and I myself, represented by 
the portrait of myself, could easily be guessed to be saying, ‘ You are 
ina fix!’ It took me to do that engimer, and J could hardly. It 
plagued the regue next door bandsom. I hard that after [ left Cincin- 
nati, the loafer went mad, and was put into a lunaétic asylum to be cured 
of braying; he thort he wur a jackass, and wern’t much mistaken.” 

“TL say, miss,’”’ observed the Kentuck to the landlord’s daughter, as 
that young lady, in a very demure manner, entered the large room, fol- 
lowed by the slim young gentleman, ‘‘what sort of an edication have you 


| had, or is this young man teaching you?” 


“Why, sir,” replied the lady, tossing her bead; ‘I can tell you, sir, 


| that I went to school three quarters, and had a diploma. And I was 


at Lowell two years, learning everything. I was one of three miles of 
young ladies General Jackson walked through, all dressed in silk and 
linen, and wearing summer silk stockings and parasols, and our winter 
fur boas and muffs, as grand as Bunker's Hill. 

“Well, now, I say, | saw you two jist now considerable deep in con- 
gressionals. This slim young man of yourn puts me in mind of the 
Tomabawk Hudson river steamer, snorting and trotting eff like a horse; 
all boiler, full of high pressure ; hard work to hold in at the wharfs, 
When I was a young man like him, one day the bos says to me, ‘ You've 
been drinking,’ says he. ‘No,’ says I, ‘I aren’t; but you may guess 
80, you may, ‘cause I saw another man as tas drinking. and the sight 
of it quite overcame me.’ Now I’m jist put in mind of this, I am; and 
if your father was to come to me and say, ‘ You're making love to my 
darter,’ I should answer, ‘ You may think so, you may, ‘cause she’s a 


' right down real handsome gall; but I aren’t, and I only dreamt another 


man was, and it quite evercame me.’ 
married, I would.” 

“The times are so bad,” replied the young man, “that Jemima says 
I must wait.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you wait in good earnest, and keep aways 
hundred and forty thousand miles! But that’s all nonsense; all times 
are bad, and you're thin enough to go through them. If you're in the 
way, the young lady, though she has good eyes, could easily miss seeing 
you. You look as wiry as if you had been dragged through a gimlet 
hele. But don’t be chicken-hearted ; a faint-hearted man is like a no 
tailed beaver, or a ’coon with a lame foot,”’ 

“I'm not afraid of work,” responded the young man. 

“Afraid of it? I should rayther think not. You look rayther too 
sleepy to be afraid of it. You look as if you could lie down and go te 
sleep by the side of a day’s work as easy as nothing, Rise early in the 
morning. Can you do that? If you can’t, don’t marry till you've learn- 
ed how. And if you can’t rise any other way, take a pint of yeast the 
last thing going to bed. Where’s my horse? Where's the tos? Give 
me another timber-doodle, The lad had better be sharp, for I’m a roar- 
er. No ways slow. That horse I call the fly-wheel; 1 do the steamery 
myself on the high-pressure.” 

“Capital beds,’’ quoth the landlord. 

“No, thankee,” replied the Kentuck, as he paid his reckoning, and 


That’s all; only I'd advise to get 


IN t | walked towards his wagon; “I don’t understand your beds, I don't. 
“Then,” rejoined the Kentuck, ‘‘you shouldn’t let them walk out so | 


The last time as I slept here was in winter, and the next day I had such 
acold in my bead that it freered the water when 1 washed my face. 
What a pile of firing you have here. Is it safe ?”’ 

“Oh, yaas.”” 

‘Well, down where I live when I’m to home, I find the wood goes 
farther when housed out of door than when housed in. Some logs 


| mine went a mile in one night, and fixed themselves up agin a neighbor's 


gable end.” 
———_— 
THE REPEAL OF THE UNION 


BY THOS. HOOD 


It was a fine, clear, moonlight night, and Mike Mahoney was stroll- 
ing on the beach of the Bay of Bealcreagh—who knows why? perhaps 
to gather dhoolamaunr or to look fi ra crab, but thinking intensely at 
nothing at all, because of the tune he was whistling —when lookig 
seaward, be saw, at about a stone’s cast from the shore, a dark ob}tt 
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which appeared like a human head. Or was it a seal? Or a keg of } 
whiskey? Alas? no such good luck! The dark object moved like a | 
living thing, and approaching nearer and nearer, into shallower water, | 
revenled successively the neck and the shoulders of a man. 

Mike wondered extremely. It was a late hour for a gentleman to | 
be bathing, and there was no boat or vessel within Leandering distance, | 
from which the unknown might heve swam, Meanwhile the stranger | 
approached, the gliding motion of the figuré suddenly changing into a 
flouadering, a if having got within bis depth, he was wading through the 
deep mud. 

Hitherto, the object, amid the broad path of silver light, had been a 
dark one; but diverging a little out of the glittering water, it now be- | 
came a bright one, and Mike could make out the features, at least as | 
plainly es those of the man in the moon. At last the creature stopped | 
a few fathoms off, and in a sort of “forrin voice,” such as the Irishman 
had never heard before, called to Mike Mahoney. 

Mike crossed himself, and answered to his name. 

“What do you take me for?” asked the stranger. 

“Divi knows,”’ thought Mike, taking a terrible scratch at his red 
head, but he said nothing. | 

“Look here then,” said the stranger; and plunging head downwards, | 
as for a dive, he raised and flourished in the air a fish’s tail, like a 
salmon’s, but a great deal bigger. After this exhibition had lasted for | 
about a minute, the tail went down, and the head came up again. | 


“Now you know of course what I am?” 
“Why, thin,” said Mike, with a broad grin, “axing your pardon, I 
take it you're a kind of Half-Sir.” 
“True for you,”? said the Merman, for'such he was, in a very melan- 
choly tone. “ lam only half a gentleman, and it’s what troubles me, 
day and night. But I'll come more convenient to you.”’ 
And by dint of great exertion, partly crawling, and partly shooting 


beach, when he rolled himself close to Mike’s feet, which instinctively | 
made a step apiece in retreat. 

“Never fear, Mike,” said the Merman, “it’s not in my heart to hurt | 
one of the finest peasantry in the world.” 

“Why, thin, you'd not object maybe,” inquired Mike, not quite re- 


himself forward with his tail, shrimp fashion. he contrived to reach the | 
| 
| 


“By no means,” replied the Merman; “or Success to Rent.” 
“Feix, where did he larn that?’’ muttered Mike to bimself. 


assured, “to cry O'Connell for ever?” | 


“Water is a good conductor of sound,” said the Merman, with a wiok | 


of one of his round, skyblue eyes. ‘‘It can carry a voice a long way—if 
you think of Father Matthew's.” 

“Begad, that’s true,” exclaimed Mike. “And in ccurse you'll have 
heard of the Repale ?” 

“Ab, that’s it,’’ said the Merman, with a long drawn sigh, and a for- 


do me the biggest favor in the world.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied Mike, “provided there’s nei 
ther sin nor shame in it.” 

“Not the least taste of either,” returned ‘the Merman. “It is only 
that you will help me to repeal this cutsed union, that has joined the 
best part of an Irish gentleman to the worst end of a fish.’’ 

“Murther alive!’ shoated Mike, jumping a step backward, “what! 
cut off your honor’s tail !” 

“That very same,’ said the Merman. ‘Hereditary bondsmen, know 
ye not who would be free themselves must strike the blow.’ But you 
see, Mike, it’s impossible in my case to strike the blow myself.” 

“Shure, and so it is,” said Mike, reflectively, “and if [ thought you 
would not be kilt entirely—whieh would be half a murder anyhow—”’ 

“Never fear, Mike. Oaly cutexactly through the first row of scales, 
between the fish and the flesh, and I shall feel no pain, nor will youeven 
sp'!l a drop of blood.” 

Mike shook his head doubtfully-very doubtfully indeed, and then 
mutered to himself, 

“Divil a bitof a Repale without that!” 

“Not a drop, I tell you,” said the Merman, “there’s my hand on it,” 
ani he held out a sort of Gesh-colored paw, with webs between the fiagers. 

“I's a bargain,” said Mike, “but after all,” and he grinned knowing 
yatthe Merman, “supposing your tail cut off from you, it’s smell walk- 
og ye'll get, onless I could lend you the loan of a pair 0” legs.”’ 

True for you, Mike,” replied the Merman, “but it’s not the walk- 
ng that l care for. It's the sitting, Mike,” and he winked again with 
tis round, sky-blue eye, “‘it's the sitting, and which you see is mighty 
unconvenient, so long as I am linked to this scaly Saxon appendage.” 

Saxon is it!’ bellowed Mike, ‘hurrah then for the Repale,” and 
*olpping out a huge clasp knife from his pocket, be pesformed the oper- 
tion exactly as the Merman had directed,—and, strange to say of an 
‘rab operation, without shedding a single drop of blood. 

There,”’ said Mike, having first kicked the so dissevered tail into 
§ sea, and then setting up the Half-Sir like a nine-pin on the broad 

™, “there you are, free and indepindint, and fit to sit where you plase.” 

Millia Beachus, Mike,” replied the Merman, “and as to the sitting 
vhere [ please,” here he nodded three times very significantly, “ihe 
on'y feat that will please me will be in College Green.” 

Och! that will be a proud day for Ireland!” said Mike, attempting 
© sheut, and intending to cut a caper and to throw up his hat. But his 
‘m8 were powerless, and his mouth only gaped in a prodigions yawn. 
‘S bis mouth closed again bis eyes opened, but he could see nothing that 

i make head or tail of—the Merman was gone. 


lorn ahake of the head. “That's just it. [t's in your power, Mike, to | 
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‘Bedad !” exclaimed Mike, shutting his eyes again, end rubbing the 
lids lustily with his knuckles, “what a dhrame I’ve had of the Repale’ 


of the Union!” 
—— 
The following description of the attempted assassination of the King at 
Drury Lane Theatre and of John Kemble’s “‘ Coriolanus”’ is from that 


_ powerful peper in Blackwood’s,’ ‘ Marston or the Memoirs of a States- 


man.’ 


A sudden trampling of cavalry and loud rush of carriages prevented m 
attempting the solution—at least for that sitting. All the guests crowd- 
ed to the door. “His Majesty was going to Diury Lane!” It was a 
performance “ty command.” The never-failing pulse in the foreign 
heart was touched. Lafontaine crushed his correspondence into his bo- 
som, sprang on his feet, wiped his eyes of all their sorrows, and proposed 
that we should see the display. I was rejoiced to escape a topic too de- 
licate for my handling. A carriage was called, and by a double fee we 
contrived, through many a hazard, in the narrowest and most dangerous 
defiles of any Christian city, to reach the stately entrance, just as the 
troopers were brushing away the mob from the steps, and the trumpets 
were outringing the cries of the orangewomen. 

By another bribe we contrived to maka our way into a box, whose 
doers were more unrelenting than brass or marble to the crowd in the 
lobby, less acquainted with the mode of getting through the English world; 
and I had my first view of national loyalty, in the handsomest theatre 
which I have ever seen. How often it has been burnt down and built 
since, is beyond my calculation. It was then perfection. 

We had galloped to some purpose ; for we had distanced the monarch 
and his eight carriages. The royal party had not yet entered the house; 
and I enjoyed, for a few minutes, one of the most striking displays that 
the opulence and animation of a great country can possibly saelete—nlks 


| coup dail of a well-dressed audience in a fine and spacious theatre, 


Multitudes spread over hil! and dale may be picturesque ; the aspect of 
great public meetings may be startling, stern, or powerfully impressive ; 
the British House of Lorda, on the opening of the session, exhibits a 
majestic spectacte ; but for a concentration of all the effects of art, beauty, 
and magnificence, I have yet seen nothing like one of the English theatres 
in their better days. To compare it in point of importance with any 
other great assemblage, would in general be idle. But at this time, even 
the assemblage before me, collected as it was for indulgence, had a cha 
racter of remarkable interest. The times were anxious. The nation 
was avowedly on the eve of a struggle ofwhich no human foresight could 
discover the termination. The presence of the king was the presence of 
the monerchy; the presence of the assemblage was the presence of the 
nation. The house was only a levee on a larger scale, and the crowd, 
composed as it was of the most distinguished individuals of the country 
—the ministers, the peerage, the heads of the legislature—and the whole 
completed by an immense maas of the middle order, gave a strong and 
admirable representation of the power and feelings of the empire. 

At length the sound of the trumpets was heard, the door of the royal 
box was thrown open, and “ God save the King” began. Noble as this 
noblest of national songs is, it had, at that period, a higher meaning. It 
is impossible to describe the spirit and ardour in which it was received ; 
nay, the almost sacred enthusiasm in which it was joined by all, and 
in which every sentiment was followed with boundless acclamation. It 
was mere than an honorable and pleased welcome of a popular king. It 
was 4 national pledge to the throne—a proud declaration of public prin- 
ciple—a triumphant defiance of the enemy and the Earth to strike the 
stability of a British throne, or subdue the hearts of a British people. 

The king advanced to the front of the box, and bowed in return to the 
general plaudits. It was the first time that I had seen George the Third, 
and I was struck at once with the stateliness of his figure and the kind- 
liness of his countenance: Combined, they perfectly realized al! that I 
had conceived of a monarch, to whose steadiness of determination, and 
sincerity of good-will, the empire had been already indebted in periods of 
faction and foreign hostility; and to whom it was to be indebted still more 
in coming periods of atill wilder faction, and of hostility which brought 
the world in arms against his crown. 

As I glanced around for a moment, to see the effect on the house, 
which was then thundering with applause, I observed a slight confusion, 
like a personal quarrel, in the pit; and in the next instant saw a hand 
raised above the crewd, and a pistol fired full in the direction of the royal 
box. The King started back a pace or two; and the general apprehension 
that he had been struck, produced a loud cry of horror. He evidently 
understood the public feeling, and instantly came forward, and by a bow, 
with his hand on his heart, at once assured them of his gratitude and his 
safety. This was acknowledged by a shout of universal congratulation; 
and many a bright eye, and many a manly one, too, streamed with tears. 

In the midst of all, the Queen and the royal family rushed into the box, 
flung themselves round the King, and all was cullnedag! fainting, and 
terror. Cries for the seizure of the assassin now resounded on every side. 


J 
He was grasped by a hundred hands, and torn out of the house. Then 


the universal voice demanded “ God save the King” once more: the per- 
formers came forward; and the national chant, now almost elevated to a 
hymn, was sung by the audience with a solemnity scarcely less than an 
act of devotion. All the powers of the sage never furnished a more 
sublime scene, than the simple reality of the whole occurrence before my 
eyes. 


But at length the tumult sank ; the order of the theatre was resumed ; 


and the curtain rose, displaying a rema:kably fine view of Roman archi- 
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tecture, o vista of temples and palaces, the opening scene of Coriolanus. 

The fame of the admirable actor who played the leading character was 
then at its height ; and John Kemble shared with his splendid sister the 
honor of being the twin leaders of the theatrical galaxy. I am not about 
to dwell on Shakspeare’s conception of the magnificent republican, nor 
on the scarcely less magnificent representative which it found in the actor 
of the night. But I speek to a generation which have never seen either 
Siddons or Kemble, and will probably never see their equals. J may be 
suffered, too, to indulge my own admiration of forms and faculties which 
once gave me a higher sense of the beauty and the powers of which our 
being is capable. Is this a dream? or, ifso, is it not adream that tends 
to ennoble the spirit of man? The dimness and dulness of the passing 
world require relief, and I look for it in the world of recollections. 

Kemble was, at that time, in the prime of his powers; bis features 
strongly resembling those of Siddons; and his form the pertection of 
manly grace and heroic beauty His voice was his failing part; for it was 
hollow and interrupted ; yet its tone was navurally sweet, and it could, at 
times, swell to the highest storm of passion. In later days he seemed to 
take @ strange pride in feebleness, and, in his voice and bis person affect- 
ed old age. But when I saw bim first, he was all force, one of the hand- 
somest of human beings, and, beyond all comparison, the most accom- 
plished classic actor that ever realized the form and feelings of the classic 
age. His manners in private life completed his public charm; and, in 
seeing Kemble on the stage, we saw the grace and refinement acquired 
by the companionship of princes and nobles, the accomplished, the high- 
born, and the high bred of the land. 

From the mingled tenderness and loftiness of Kemble’s playing, a new 
idea of Coriolanus struck me, I had hitherto imagined him simply a bold 
patrician, aristocratically contemptuous of the multitude, indignant at 
public ingratitude, and taking a ruthless revenge. But the performance 
of the great actor on this night opened anotber and a finer view to me. 
Till now, I had seen the hero, a Roman, merely a gallant chieftain of the 
most unromantic of all commonwealths, the land of inflexibility, remorse- 
less daring, and fierce devotement to public duty. But, by throwing the 
softer feelings of the character into light, Kemble made him Jessa Roman 
than a Greek—a loftier and purer Alcibiades, or a republican Alexander, 
or, most and truest of all, a Roman Achilles—the same dazzling valor, 
the same sudden affections, the same deep conviction of wrong, and the 
same generous, but unyielding, sense of superiority. Say what we will 
of the subordination of the actor to the author, the great actor shares his 
laurels. He, too, is ® creator. 
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LOCAL NEWS. 
The amount of travel on the Hudson River, between Albany and New 
York, this season, it is said, is nearly double that of any year previous. 


The valuable property of St. George’s Hotel Broadway, was sold last 
week for $24,000. 


Dr. Lardner has returned to the city and puts up at the City Hotel. 
There were but a 147 deaths in this city last week. 


Another stabbing case occurred on Sunday evening in 17th street.— 
Ab. Barger was passing up the street and discovered a fracas between 
two sets of followers of engines, and hearing that a friend of his had been 
beaten, interfered and was stabbed by a fellow named Isingprice, the 
knife penatrating the throax. The wound is considered dangerous.— 
Isingprice is in custody, awaiting the result. 

A batch of counterfeiters and coiners, consisting of five females and 
They have been 
practising on an extensive scale, particularly in passing counterfeit bills 
of “The Farmers’ Bank of Geneva,” “ Albany Exchange Bank,’’ and 
the “ Agricultural Bank of Herkimer.” 


one male, have been arrested and are now in prison. 


It is said that the Harpers have purchased the copy-right of Bennett's 
work on Book-keeping, for $40,000! ! 

A stage belonging to the Grand Street line was everturned on Wednes- 
day, near Washington Park, and most of the passengers severely injurrd. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY, 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


We learn from the Cincinnati Gazette, that the Millerites have pitched 
their great tent in that city. 

Horrible Death. The Caddo Gazette states that a man was whipped 
to death a few days ago on Red River, nearly opposite Long Prairie, by 
one Fuller, and some others. He was flogged, it is stated, until not only 
the skip, but absolntely the flesh peeled off the ribs and spine. 

Grapes.—Hudson against the State! A gentleman in this city has 
a vine of the White Muscatel on which are bunches of grapes, measuring 
thirteen and a half inches in length, and fifteen inches in circumference! 
Who can beat this? We wait for a reply.—Hudson Gazette. 


Wheat in Northern Indiana. The Michigan City Gazette of the 4th 
inst. says the farmers are bringing in wheat to that port, at the rate of 
2,000 bushels a day. 

A Scarlet Panther. An animal of the Lion or Panther species of a 
bright scarlet color, was caught by some hunters near Fort Gibson. It 
is said to be the most ferocious animal that ever fell into the hands of 
man. It was caught in a welf-trap. 

The Mayor of Toronto has officially denied his permission to Mr. Fitch 
to deliver lectures on the Second Advent in the City Hall of the Metro- 
polis of Canada West. 


The “ Genessee Farmer” says, that in Seneca county, N. Y., more than 
one thousand acres of land have been put under flax, merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining seed to make oil. Large quantities are also aor in 
other counties. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal navigation will be suspended for 
thirty daye, to repair the damage from the late storm. 

Hon. Willis Halil. We are happy to hear that Mr. Hall is recover- 
ing his health, and that he is gradually regaining the use of his limbs. 

Destructive Fire. About two o’clock on Thursday morning, the va- 
luable flouring establishment, known as Wuodbury Mill, on Jones’ Falls, 
about three miles from Baltimore, was withits contents entirely consumed. 


The Sailers at Baltimore have struck for $15 per month—present com- 
pensation $12, 

An explosion took place at Dupont’s powder mills on the Brandywine, 
by which Mr. Burrill the superintendant was killed. 


Novoskoski the Pole has been convicted of bigamy. It appeared on 


the trial that he has four wives living in different parts of the United 
States. 


Dreadful Disaster. Itis ascertained beyond all doubt, says the 
Gloucester Telegraph, that the Byron of that port was lost in the gale of 
the 20th August, with all on board. The crew consisted of the Captain 
and nine seamen. 

Murder. A Miss Phebe Hanson, residing near Rochester, N. H. was 
found on Tuesday week lying upon the floor of her room, dying from the 
wound of a bullet which had been discharged at her head, and passed 
through the brain. She died in afew minutes. The murderers have been 
arrested, one of them cenfessed the deed. 


Another case of murder occurred in Platte County Mo.—Two men 
names Asher and Hatton quarreled, when Asher attacked the other with 
a large stick, and he to defend himself (as he says,) shot him through the 
body. They were both over 60 years ot age. 


Disastrous Fire at Danvers.—A destructive fire occurred here on 
Sunday last. It broke out a little after midnight, in a wheelwright’s shop, 
which it consumed, together with a dozen others and injuring a great 
many more. 

Murder.—A report has been received of a dreadful murder at West- 
field Society, Middletown, Conn. Mrs. Bacon, wife of E. Bacon, re- 
mained at home while the rest of her family, ome of her husband 
and two children, went to church at Middletown, a distance of three 
miles. When they returned they found her lying dead, with seven stabs 
on her person. Two men, named Roberts and Bell, were arrested on 
suspicion, but discharged. 


Jackson City, at the end of the Long Bridge over the Potomac, oppo- 
site Washington, was about five feet under water during the late fresbet. 

Jas. Dolan and his wife have received sentence of death, for the mur- 
der of Rufus G. Gere in August last, at Tonawanda, Pa. 

Commutation of Leavitt's Punishment.—The sentence of death pass- 
ed upon Isaac Leavitt, for the murder of Mary Knapp, at Scituate, in 
the county of Plymouth, Mass., has been commuted by the Governor and 


| Council, to imprisonment for life. 


FEatraordinary Array of Legal Talent.—The Chronicle states that | 


the heirs of the late Suephen Girard have secured the services of the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, of Mass. and the Hon. Henry Clay, of Ky. in addi- 
tion to ihe Hon. Daniel Webster, to prosecute their claims egainst the 
city of Philadelphia. 

An Editor Stabbed.—We learn from the Paris Mercury, that Mr. J. 
T. Qiessenberry, editor of the Glasgev 
Thursday last by a man named Pitts, who wished him to publish a certain 
article, which he refused to do. High words ensued, till at length Pitts 
fell upon him with a bowie knife, and nearly cut him to pieces —Bos. Al. 

A cowhiding affair came off in Chesnut street, Phil. on Friday last. 
The parties were a Mr. Midshipman Enos and Mr. Dickens, 
lady is said to be the cause. 


Yellow Fever.—F our cases of yellow fever were reported at Mobile on 
the 17th inst. In New Grleans, on the 16tb, there were 13 new cases 
ard 6 deaths 

John Sutton, ninety-five years of age, and a soldier of the revolution, 
was cruelly murdered on the main western road an the 5th instant. He 


| had travelled 70 miles to receive his penaion, ($30) and was returning 


Pilot, was severely stabbed on | 


with it. 
Sister Frederika one of the sisters ef Charity, giving her services a 
the Hospital N. Orleans, died of the yellow fever, after six days suffering: 
A Novel Crime.--A steamboat was stolen off the stocks, at Montreal, 


j ona Sunday morning, a short time since. She had been undergoing te 


A young | 


| pairs and was to bave been delivered up, when the expenses were pald- 
However, while the owner of the ship was at Church, some fellow’ 
| launched, and succeeded in carrying her off. 



































































Suicide. Mr. Jas. Harness Grace, of Ohio City, committed suicide 
on Friday last, by cutting bie throat, The Cleveland Herald says, he 
placed his umbrella agninst a tree, and with bis knife cut away the hair 
back of his right ear and whiskers-under the right side of his chin. Mov- 
ing from this spot some 15 feet, he appears to have taken off his coat and 
collar, and, bending forward so that the blood could not fall upon his 
clothing in front, he pulled down the binding of his shirt with his right 
hand, and inflicted four wounds in his neck with a small knife blade, some 
of them deep and ghastly. This position appeared to have been main- 
tained until he fell backward) dead!’ Mr Harness, was 33 years of age, 
in comfertable cirea ices, and had a wife and four children. 


They have organized a western Reserve Fourier association at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the purpose of trying the experiment on a small scale. 
About a hundred farmers, and a hundred and fifty mechanics in and about 
that city, have associated themselves, and talk of settling at Rockport, 
about seven miles from Cleveland. 


a 
NAVAL, 


The U. 8. steam frigate Missouri, from Norfolk, for the Mediterranean, 
with the Hon. Caleb‘Cushing, U. S. Commissioner to China, on board, 
was spoken Aug. 12th, in lat. 37, lon. 51. 


The U. S. ship Saratoga has arrived at Teneriffe in the short passage 
of 12 days. 


The U.S. brig Somers arrived at Pensacola on the 14 inst. from the 
Isle of Pines—officers and crew all well’ The yellow fever on board the 
Gomer had subsided. The officers.and men of the French brig Brilliante 
and Mercurie were well. Pengagola is healthy. 


Orders have been received, at Boston, to get the frigate Potomac, and 
the brig Consort ready for sea. 


U. S. brig Apprentice, arrived at Hallowell, Angust 20th. 


The U.S. brig Oregon, Lieut. Com. Porter, from Baltimore, arrived 
at Norfolk on the 20th inst. 


A detachment of 200 men was to leave the U.S. ship Pennsylvania, 
at Norfolk a day or two.ago, for the frigate Savannah on this station. 

The frigate Savannah has hauled out into the stream opposite the Navy 
Yard, and will sai! as soon as she receives her complement of men. 

The U.S ship Fairfield has recently visited Palermo, Messina, and 
Ancona, and would remain for two weeks at Trieste, ia order to give an 
opportunity to her officers to visit Venice. After which time she will re- 
turn to Mahon, touching at Regusa, Corfu, Athens, Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algiers. 

Orpers.—Ass’t Sur. J. Howard Smith, rec. ship Norfolk. 

Master R. H. Nichols, ordinary, navy yard, N. Y. 

Boatswain E. Cayendy, nayy yard, N. Y. 

Gunner Joba Mattin, navy yard, N. Y. 

P. Mid: Wm. B. Muse, ship Vandalia, Norfolk. 

Lieut. F. Stanley, steamer Union, Washington. 

Lieut, Geo. F, Emmons, sloop Boston, Boston. 

Lieut. E. Jenkins, receiving ship, N. York. 

rie i S. W. Rusehenberger, naval hospital N. Y. vice B. Ticknor, 
relieved. 

Lieut. Wm. McBlair, rendezvous, Philadelphia. 

Sur. J. M. Folw, relieved from order to ship Boston. 

Mid. E. C. Stout, frigate Cumberland, 

Lieut. F. Towne, ordet to brig Perry, revolved. 

Lieut. G. W. Harrison, receiving ship, Norfolk, 

Boatswain Jolin Shannon, receiving ship, Norfolk, 

P. Assistant Surgeon D. Harlawy frigate Sgvannab. 

Assistant Surgeon J O.C. Barélay, brig Lawrence. 

P. Mid. T. B. Huger, sloop Yorktown, acting master. 

P. Mid. A. Di Harrell, steamer Uhidn, actinn master. 

P. Mid. P. U. Murphy, acting master, ordinary, navy yard, Norfolk. 

Mid. Greenleaf Cilley, frigate Cumberland. 


MARRIED, 


On the 24th inst., by Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Lucius B. Martin, to Ann Jamieson. 

On .he 24th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wm. W. Wallace, Edward W. Snowden to 
Mise Catherme Ann Price. 
a the 20th inst., by the Rev. Henry Chase, Lyman C. Chase to Miss Elizabeth 

orgay 

At Rahway, N. J., on Thursday the 7th inst., by the Rev. Thomas Sovereign, 
William !¥. Geery to Miss Susanna Noe Abb. 

At Middletown., Conn on the 19th inst., by the Rev. T. Brownell, the Rev. Ed- 
ward de Zang to Miss Mary Osborne Russell. 


At Persipanny, N. J., om the 17th inst., by the Rey. Mr. Ford, Martin Hoffman | 


Shippey, to Eveanna Bleecker. 
em 


DLED, 


At Bermuda, George D. Weiden formerly of this city. 

On the 244 inst, Robert Dinger, aged 66 years. 

On the 24ch inst. Lauretta Wright, in the 36 year of her age 
On the 24th inst, Catherine Kemp, in the 28th year of her age. 
On the 24th inst., Margaret Franklin, aged 79 years. ; 
On the 2th inst, James Brennan, inthe 19th year of his age 
Ou the Mth inst, Jane Lefferts, in the 43d year of her age. 
Oa the 25th ing, Harriet Hughes, in the 32d year of her age 
On the 24th inst., Susan Elizabeth Uoderhill, aged 19 years 
At Perry, N. ¥., on the 13th inst., Sarah M. Disbrow, in her Qlst year 
At Portland, Me., Alfred Merrill. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 











1G AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


REMOVED FROM NO. 8, PARK PLACE, TO 65, WHITE ST., CORNER 
OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former. patcons,of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that Hie has removed from’'No. 8, Park Place to No, 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices : 

Gold Filling from 1 to $25. Tin Filling 50 cents to $l; Toath on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $40; Entire Set from 75 to 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to-$100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and werranted to give entire satisfaction. 

The subscribér continues to minnufactore and insert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, which received the highest premium awarded 
by the American Institute, (a GOLD MEDAL) as well as ‘they unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. ers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W. G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

The public are invited to call and examine his specimens, testimo- 


nials, &c. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn about one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. 1 shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you to any one who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommend them- 
selves. Very sincerely yours, &c. T. M. LEANENWORTH. 

New York, July 14, 1843. 


Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: In answer to your enquiries respecting your 
operations upon the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 
notice, in my own as well as in other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, E. CLARK, M. D. 

Staren Island, July 8, 1843° Jy20 

WATCHES. 

THE largest and most spleadid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly ré 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ene- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other house in the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 

keep good time, or the money returned. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 

G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
aul2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up stairs, 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICLANS AND SURGEONS, — 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


The Annual Course of Lectures in this College will be commenced on 
Wednesday, lst November, 1843, and continued until Ist Meréh, 1844. 


Avexanper H. Srevens, M. D., President and Emeritus, Professor 


of Surgery. 
Joserpn M. Surru, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 
| Jonn B. Beck, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Juria- 
prudence. 


Joux Torrey, M. D., Professsor of Chemistry and Botany. 
Rosert Warts, Jr., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Pwysiology. 
Witarp Parker, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 


Cuanpier R. Gumas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Disea’ 
ses of Women and Children. 


James Quackensoss, M. D,, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation fee $5. Fee for the full Course of Lectures by all the 
Professors, $94; but the Students are not required to take out all the 
tickets during one Session. Dissecting Room Ticket, (opiional) $5 
Graduation fee, $25. 

A Surgical and Medical Clinique is held at their College every Mon- 
day throughout the year. 

A Course of Lectures on Special Subjects will be delivered in the Cel 
lege during the month of October, commencing on the first Monday.— 
This course will be free to the Matriculated Students of this College. 

Price of Board ia this city, $2 50 to $3 per week. 

| College of Physicians and Surgeons, 67 Crosby st., New York. 426 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROTHER JONATHAN MONTHLY LIBRARY, No. 3. | 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
To those who wish to acquire a Knowledge of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 25 Cents a Copy—Five Copies for One Dollar, 


FRENCH 


Without a Master! 


ON THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD, 
In Six easy Lessons. 
[PHIRD EDITION.) 

Mr. Ronentson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole 
life in acquiring a perfect knowledge of, and teaching the 
French language ; and in the end he produced such a simple 
and at the same time most -singularly thorough explanation of 
the French idiom and pronunciation as to render it entirely un- 
necessary for those who use his work to employ the services of 
a teacher. 

All the English critics concede that a person may learn to 
speak the French language in a very short space of time by an 
attentive perusal of this little work; and at the same time the 
learner is preparing himself for the study of the grammar, 
should he wish to acquire perfect composition. 

It is well known that for ail practical purposes, an English- 
man or an American, only wishes to converse in French, and 
to be able toread thelanguage. For such acquisition, the pre- 
sent work is eminently calculated; and we do not hesitate to 
say that a person going to Franee, who is entirely ignorant of 
the language, may learn enough on his voyage, with the aid of 
this little book, to enable him to converse in French easily, on 
his arrival. It is therefore the most useful work on the French 
language ever issued from the press. 

The prevalent notion that it is impossible to impart French 
without a teacher, appears to have arisen from the lugubrious 
attempts of grammarians who have undertaken to explain the 
pronunciation of the language. No human intellect could pos- 
sibly dige.t, and bring to bear on the words of the language, 
the pages of unintelligible rules and ill-organised observations 
they have amassed with this view. In the present course of les- 
sons this‘prolixity has been carefully avoided ; and whilst no use- 
less detail has been introduced, every essential point is fully ex- 
plained and brought prominently before the observation of the 
learner.., French words being written in most cases exactly as 
they should be pronounced, there is nething to prevent the ac- 
quisition of their pronunciation by theory ; and the generality 
of persons who study the language, by relying upon the ear 
that deceives them at every step, and by losing sight of the 
theory, neglect the only certain means whereby they can ac- 
quire a really good pronunciation. 

The present is from the fourth Brussels edition, edited by A. 
H. Monrerru, Esq., and it may not be amiss to state that three 
very heavy editions have been sold in England since the first of 
April. 

The whole SIX LESSONS wil! be published complete in 
one number of the Brotmer Jonatuan Monracy Liprary, at 
the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar. 

Five copies will be sent by mail for one dollar. 


ee 


The usual discount made to Newsmen. 


The posiage on the work—it being issued in the form a two 
sheet periodical—cannot exceed five cenis in any part of the 
Union; and under 100 miles it will be only three cents. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


BROTHER JONATHAN MONTIILY LIBRARY—No. 4. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
The Fourth Number of the Brother Jonathan Monthly Library— 
containing 


The .Traduced. 


A NEW NOVEL, 
BY N. MITCHELL. ESQ, 
Author of * The Fatalist,” “ The Fortunes of Godolphin,” &c, 
Price 124 cents a copy—10 copies for $1. 

An extraordinary work—we @ftak from our own feclings, and 
without the slightest knowledge of the author. As a novel or ro- 
mance, we nce it one of the most powerful we have read fora 
length of time. Mts, interest is sustained throughout in a most skilful 
manner.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 


New Novel by Miss Pickering. 


| . J 
Cousin Hinton ; 
OR 
FRIEND, OR FOb ? 

By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, author of ** Nan Darrell,” “ The 
“Fright,” &c. &c. 

This is decidedly the best novel Miss Pickering has written. It was 
received by the last European steamer, and will be published EARLY 
NEXT WEEK complete in one number of the Brother Jonathan 
Monthly Librery. Owing to the nausual length of this nove), it will 
make an extraordinary thick number of the Library, but the price 
will be aniform with all our novels, viz: 124 cents for single copies, 
or ten copies for one dollar. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 


The 2d number of the Monthly Library contains the 


Old Man of Haarlem, 


A NEW NOVEL, 


By THE CELEBRATED AvrTnor oF “tHe TempreR AND TRE TEMPTED.” 
Price 12} cents—10 copies for $1. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Broraer Jonatuan, the 


19th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Pablishers. 
PRANKLIN SALT-WATER-BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN, 
The proprietors having availed themselves of the experience of the 
past year, and coriformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers, 
beg leave now to present to thém, and the public in general, the most 
complete arrangements for public and private bathing, shower-baths upen 
an improved principle, and boys’ swimming-school, that were ever offer- 
ed to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. , 
The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of 


Castile Garden Bridge. Books are open for the season subscription, and 
the inspection of citizens and strangers is respecetfally solicited jy 1 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanes, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their professicn, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calling as above. 


Yew York, May 19, 1843. m271f 
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For the Week ending Saturday, Oct _ 7 1943, 
JONATHAN SLICK’S LET- Literary Notices.......------ 1s 
TER, an: i Weer e PetRcs dc toesectace 15 
State Prison Investigation. ....15' 
Eastern Railroad ....-....--- 15 


Revelations 
143 RU TH ELDER. esveuk Petia 16 
ge The Drama 
Kiss of the Parting Year, by Mra. Local News 2.2.43 12..-204-. 16 
Sig ; 144 Boston Notions ............-- 16 
The Cousins—or Woman's Re- The Episcopal Convention... .16 
GRAS. cle we ernie qsad< Heeeoes 145 Horrible Murder 


ae Farm House 
> Ms an that Killed ofp virit...1 51 
Wn et ERGs ce iannen mele 153 
erells 3 Ge 
he Streets and other Matters 154 Eutrn asians Si cide 
The Post Office Arrangements 155 | Martyrdom in China.......... 165 


Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars °,\) KEL 


For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 
niall 
NEW-YORK 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 
162 sucsan-Steset. 


WHOLE NUMBER 221. 
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AL A SEW, YOLUMR 


OTHER JONATHAN. 


On Satorday, September 21,ihe Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 


moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep senge of the extensive patfonage they have re- 
ceived since it bas fallen into their hands. 


i ntention ef making “ BROTHER JONATHAN ”’ the best, the most 


iateresting and usefulof its class, and they point to the last volume with | 


confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
wure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable | 
them to add such new and importent features to the paper, as .canimot 


ail @ increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably | 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘ 


vive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
Gllits columns, There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 


proper encouragement,—thi 


JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 


than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 


enior Editor, 


od, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 


and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, | 


who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- | 


ug able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- | 


dbutors: 
Mrs. Any S. Sternens, 
Mrs. SicouRvEY, Mies Lovisa Barto, 
Mrs. T. J. Farnuam, C. Donatp Macteop, 


And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield ,— 


Having so much talent engaged upon the ; 


Miss E. S. Pratt, 


paper, the greater pertion of | 


each number will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the | 


Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring | 


aere and elsewhere. 


ay, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from / 


persons competent to form a 
allour critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality 


combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 
Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 
Xs published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassau-street, New York. 


TERMS 


Phe Broruer Jonarnan is published weekly on an immense mam. 
nothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 


tavopages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes | 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


They started with the ayowed | 


‘ BROTHER JONA- | 


THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- | 


The Drama, the Musica, Wor cp, the Litera- | 
judgment upon those subjects; and in | 


The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 


re |. 


Ya — _ . 

ooenntitliseiisiaa tn $$ — See 
| of 544~pages, each, , mncing n the First‘ef January, Pisst of 
| May, and First of September respectively. 

| Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four monthe—or 
| THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 

INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to iddute Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 


; 


Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 

Seven S 3 

Fifteen 7 

Twenty 10 

0S" Lewers enclosing Subseription Sonky must in all cases be post 

paid in full, or franked by the*Pos: Master according to law. Letters 

charged with postage.are not taken from the post office, : 
US The paper is never continued to-mail stibscribers after the expira+ 

tion of the term pid for, unless the subscription is renewed, 
The Postage on this sheet is—within'a hundred miles, or within the 

| State, onE GENT; Over oné hundred miles and out of the State, \4cuwts. 

| EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 

162.Nassau street, New York. 
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| -BY LETTERS PA TENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


| 


| CLIREHUGH’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 


ORS 
PATENT MEDICAL 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR, 


} 
} 
| Itis acknowledged b 


COMPOUND 


thousands, who use it daily, to be the onl 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
| and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from all oily amd greasy appearance. 
What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
| the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery i is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 
Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair. 
. Prine ipal office 205, Broadway, nesr St. Paul’s church. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary’s Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. = 
O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK—Sir:—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 
election tu be held on the Tuesday succeeding tke first Monday of Novem- 
ber next, the following officers are to be elected, te wit: A Senator for 
| the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 
| the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
| of December next. 
| Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term wilil expire on the said day. Anda 
{| Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire oa 
said day. Yours respectfully, 
S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
| State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
| week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
part Ist., 104. 02 law6t 
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MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. 
AT HALF PRICE, 
i> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 
TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 


usual price, by application at this office. tf 
| 





